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The Genealogy of L'Enfant’s Washington’ 


Part I 


HE layout of the city of Washington, every 
writer on city planning remarks, was inspired 
by the park and town of Versailles. That is 

true, and true in greater detail than is commonly 
recognized, but it is also less than the truth. Other 
designs influenced L’Enfant, and the planners of Ver- 
sailles had progenitors who must be counted also 
among the ancestors of Washington. 

The story of these precedents and models ought to 
start from the first straight street, for the man who 
staked it out was the principal collaborator on the 
plan of our capital. His invention was adopted by 
Rome, that gateway whither civilization came by 
caravan and galley and whence it went out to the 
north, over long straight roads. One of those roads 
was the Via Flaminia. Within the city, from the 
Porta Flaminia straight to the foot of the Capitoline 
Hill, ran the Via Lata. And as surely as we have 
our Capitol Hill and our senators, there are traces of 
that Roman Via Lata in the plan of Washington. 

The Via Lata became, in the course of slow Roman 
centuries, the heart of the most beautiful, and most 
copied, work of city planning in the world—the 
Piazza del Popolo and the three streets that spread 
southward from it into the city. In old Roman times 
there was no plaza within the gate and not three 
streets but two. Branching to the right from the 
Via Lata another straight street, now the Via di 
Ripetta, skirted the Tiber bank. This northern part 
of the Campus Martius, though in the imperial city 
densely populated, was almost deserted during the 
lean middle ages. But by the beginning of the six- 


1 This is the first of three articles by Mr. Peets on the origin of the plan of Washington 
The second will appear next month. 


teenth century the recovering city began to spread 
back into the Rione Campo Marzo, and its present 
plan, save for the two ancient streets, dates from that 
time. The city plan of Rome, during many centuries, 
was in the charge of two maestri delle strade, usually 
architects. Probably as such maestri, Raphael (the 
great Raphael!) and Antonio da Sangallo the younger, 
about 1516, made a plan for the improvement of the 
Piazza del Popolo. Almost certainly the principal 
provision of their plan was a new street (now the 
Via del Babuino) to balance the Via di Ripetta. The 
common center of radiation and the almost exact 
duplication of width, length, and angle of divergence 
suggest that xsthetic considerations strongly affected 
this part of the plan. It is not improbable that the 
jeweled mind of Raphael first imagined the three 
streets and the plaza that stir the emotion of every 
pilgrim to Rome by their unequaled expression of 
civic dignity and extent. 

Whether the street plan of the entire Rione Campo 
Marzo was laid out by Raphael and Sangallo is not 
known. Probably it is the work of time and owes 
its unity to the Roman desire for straight streets and 
convenient angles. It is in essence a gridiron modified 
to fit existing buildings and the three main streets. 

The Piazza del Popolo grew steadily in fame and 
beauty. In 1589 Domenico Fontana set up the obelisk 
at the focal point. In 1662 Rainaldi planned the two 
churches filling the points between the radiating 
streets and began building one of them. Houses and 
walls bordering the old gardens of the brothers of 
S. Maria del Popolo gave to the plaza the straight 
tapering sides it kept almost until the forming of the 
huge oval, early in the nineteenth century. 

The most effective echo of the Piazza del Popolo is 
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at Versailles—the Place d’ Armes and the three avenues 
spreading eastward from it. The Place d’Armes came 
to resemble the Piazza del Popolo very closely, but 
in the original layout there are plain likenesses to 
an earlier offspring of the Roman plaza, the entrance 
drives of the Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati, which 
were planted about 1598. The angle of divergence 
at the Piazza del Popolo is about twenty-three and a 
half degrees, at Aldobrandini (Gromort’s plan) thirty- 
three and a half, and at Versailles thirty. In other 
ways, too, the Versailles plan shows the influence of 
the Frascati version. But Versailles was not the first 
French use of triple avenues. The patte d’oie had 
been used in many parks and gardens as an incidental 
phase of the radial principle. Versailles surpassed its 
predecessors in size and beauty but Versailles did not 
inaugurate a new style. Long before Le Nétre’s time 
the Italian parterre had been translated into French 
and stars of straight avenues, used in hunting forests 
to facilitate watching for game and poachers, had 
been used to spread the garden over immense areas. 

Since Versailles has so large a place in the ancestry 
of Washington it will be well to have in mind a few 
names and dates. Recent discoveries have done much 
to clear away the old uncertainties as to the early 
history of the chateau. Batiffol (Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, 1913) has proved that Louis XIII bought the 
land and built a small hunting lodge in 1624. The 
architect is not known, the usual ascriptions, to De 
Brosse or to Lemercier, being without confirmation. 
Between 1631 and '36 Philbert Le Roy rebuilt and 
extended the original building, and he is thus the 
principal author of the charming brick and stone 
fagade around the Cour de Marbre. About 1660 
Louis XIV put Levau to work at a second enlarge- 
ment of the chateau. The garden architect Le Nétre 
probably came to Versailles the following year. Per- 
sistent efforts to prove that the three entrance avenues 
and the southern part of the town antedate the Levau- 
Le Notre period have not been wholly successful. The 
authorship of the plan of the town must still be 
classed as doubtful, though the northern part was 
probably planned by J. H. Mansard. 

As for the gardens, some forty thousand Jivres were 
paid to Jacques de Menours for work carried on dur- 
ing the years that Le Roy was rebuilding the chateau. 
Menours was nephew and associate of Boyceau, a 
highly reputed garden designer and author of a book 
on gardens. That book, brought out by Menours, 
included a plan for a ‘‘Parterre du Chasteau de Ver- 
sailles."’ Boyceau died in the 1630's. I am inclined 
to believe that he designed the original garden in 
1624, very closely in conformity with the present 
petit parc, and also that Menours, perhaps following 
directions from Boyceau, renewed the parterres and 
extended the park toward the west. At that time the 
west boundary of the domain was the Allée de Choisy 
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Fic. I—The Campo Marzo plan dates from the sixteenth century, 
but the twin churches were not built until about 1660. In the first 
Versailles plan, made around 1630, there were no buildings on the 
points between the avenues. The stables were not built until after 
the churches were added to the layout of the Piazza del Popolo. 











which now cuts across the neck of the western part 
of Le Nétre’s canal. East of that line there are many 
vestigal remains of old avenues; west of it there are 
no such remains. According to Gille and Lambert's 
reconstructed plan of the old Versailles layout, Le 
Nétre’s axial canal was represented in the Boyceau- 
Menours period by a broad avenue, and the cross 
canal by an avenue, still shown on eighteenth century 
plans, lying just east of the cross-canal and making a 
sharp angle with it. The essentials, therefore, of the 
garden scheme were fixed before Le Nétre’s time, just 
as the French garden style had been prepared, by a 
century of experiment, for his masterly hand.' 

The Trianon came later, as a natural consequence of 
the fact that in an absolute monarchy the king's prin- 
cipal residence is the seat of government. Louis XIV 
built the Trianon and his grandson built the Petit 
Trianon and the hameau so they and their families 
might, when they wished, be at the capital without 
being in the capitol. The Grand Trianon was thus 
in a way the Versailles ‘“White House,’’ and L’Enfant 
recognized the correspondence in his plan of the 
American capital. 

The dozen or more pattes d’ oie, or turkey-feet as we 
call them, in L’Enfant’s plan for Washington were 


1M. Charles du Bus has published (Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Sept.-Oct., 1926) a plan of 
Versailles which he dates before 1660. It is probably the oldest plan of Versailles 


¢ ua- 
fortunately it is so extremely inaccurate that only much study will fix its value. 
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Meneses Cranes tramgeear Lond 17g 
Fic. II—The first of two plates published by the Society of Antiquaries of London, dated 1748, showing John Evelyn's first and 
second studies for rebuilding London in 1666. The upper plan was inspired by the plans of the parks at Hampton Court and Green- 
wich. 
The second of two plates published by the Society of Antiquaries of London, dated 1748, showing John Evelyn's third plan for re- 
building London in 1666, and Wren’s plan. 
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descended from the triple streets centering in the 
Roman Piazza del Popolo predominantly through Ver- 
sailles. Predominantly but not exclusively, for I be- 
lieve that there was a secondary line of descent. 

When the city of London burned, in 1666, half a 
dozen plans for its rebuilding were made. To the best 
of them, Wren’s, L’Enfant’s plan has no marked like- 
ness, though both are indebted to the mother-source, 
Rome. The central part of Wren’s plan is a modified 
gridiron stemming quite closely from the Campo 
Marzo. There are two diverging streets instead of 
three, because there was only one St. Paul's, but the 
gate, the tapering plaza, the situation of the church, 
the variations from true parallelism, the five repeti- 
tions of the beautiful church-terminated Via Con- 
dotti, leave little doubt that Wren had studied very 
carefully the plan of the fourth rione. 

Wren’s friend John Evelyn also drew a plan for the 
rebuilding, and later made two revisions of it. Eve- 
lyn, gardener and scientist, afterwards member of the 
Royal Society, one of the ‘‘commissioners for reform- 
ing the buildings, ways, streets and incumbrances’’ of 
the city of London, had the Renaissance feeling that 
as space composition there is no essential difference 


between a city and a park. So he used the type of 
plan he knew in the English royal gardens, a French 
style, but pre-Le Nétre. His first plan is an oblong 
diamond or kite shape, like the park at Greenwich, 
on a checkerboard background. But against this plan 
it was argued, as against Wren’s, that it moved all the 
parish churches. So Evelyn made two other “‘pro- 
jections,’’ designed to permit rebuilding the churches 
on their old sites. By cleverly juggling his streets he 
produced an approximate gridiron plus the diagonals 
needed for quick communication between traffic cen- 
ters. Though no passage in Evelyn's plans connects 
as closely with Rome as does the central part of 
Wren’s, there can be no doubt that he was influenced 
by the Campo Marzo and by the long straight streets 
Carlo Fontana laid out for Sixtus V, in the 1580's, to 
open up the higher eastern section of the city. For 
Evelyn, unlike Wren, had seen Rome. Fontana’s 
straight ways, in that day when mere straightness 
made of a street a thing of wonder and beauty, im- 
pressed him deeply. He had written in his journal 


1 Fig. I1[—L’Eofant's plan for Washington. From the lithographic copy of a tracing 
of the original drawing. A few undecipherable passages were omitted in making the 
tracing. 
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at Rome, in 1644, **. . . we had the entire view of 
the Via Pia down to the two horses before the Monte 
Cavallo, one of the most glorious sights for state and 
magnificence that any city can show a traveller. . 

Thence to the Via Felix, a straight and noble street, 

. . till we came to the four fountains of Lepidus, 
built at the abutments of four stately ways, making 
an exact cross at right angles."’ In 1666 Evelyn still 
worshipped the long straight street, cut direct from 
node to node of the civic life. 

One group of Fontana’s straight streets slashed 
across the eastern part of Rome, connecting the Porta 
del Popolo, by way of S. Maria Maggiore, with the 
Porta Maggiore and S. Giovanni in Laterano. In 
Evelyn's third plan for London straight streets con- 


nect Newgate and Ludgate with Aldgate and London 
Bridge. At Washington L’Enfant laid down straight 
streets across his gridiron to connect Georgetown and 
the Frederick road with the bridges across the east 
branch of the Potomac. I believe that Massachusetts 
Avenue and the Via Sistina-Merulana are related, with 
Evelyn's plan as an intermediate generation. I shall 
come back to Evelyn in discussing the street-texture 
of Washington. 

These, as I see them, are the materials for a geneal- 
ogy of L’Enfant’s great plan. In the background 
Renaissance Rome and the old French parks and hunt- 
ing forests. In the foreground the park and town of 
Versailles and Evelyn's forgotton third plan for the 
rebuilding of London. Evsert Pzets. 


(To be continued) 


Distribution of Professional Patronage’ 


SSIBLY the distribution of professional patronage may 

seem to me of greater importance in Architecture than 
in the other arts and sciences. Possibly, however, that 
may be only because of my closer acquaintance with Archi- 
tecture. 

The distribution of architectural patronage seems to be 
a problem of intelligence as against the lack of it, and one 
where the unintelligent aspect means the discouragement of 
the best of our beginners, and the loss of all the promising 
young architects to the smaller localities, for the first effect 
on them is to drive them to the larger centers in the hope 
of finding a better market for merit. This in turn works 
immeasurable injury to the architecture of all but the largest 
centers of population. Wherefore, unintelligence in the 
distribution of architectural patronage means loss of all that 
is promising in the new crop of architects and to the small 
community everywhere the degradation of its buildings and 
consequent injury to both local taste and pride. 

To begin with—localities and communities seem to me to 
confess their intelligence or lack of it, through the archi- 
tectural message spoken by buildings and physical appear- 
ance. A rather obvious ancient example of the effect of 
intelligent choice of architects (or distribution of profes- 
sional patronage) is the little, otherwise negligible, city of 
Athens—where two monumental buildings have kept that 
city the Mecca of tourist and student travel almost ever 
since the age of Grecian supremacy. 

As a modern case, we might cite the new Capitol at 
Lincoln, whese I venture to say the intelligence of this 
state has been written large and enduring, architecturally. 
As an example of professional contribution to public wel- 
fare, I believe the architects of this state and the Nebraska 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects have a claim 
to recognition, in that the welfare of the public in the case 
of the selection of the architect to design the Capitol of 
Nebraska was allowed to guide the State's distribution of 
professional patronage, and the architects of the state chose 
to demonstrate their professionalism by wholly unselfish 
co-operation. 


In most American cities the methods in vogue almost 
from the beginning have resulted in distributing the design- 
ing of buildings and monuments and planning of cities in a 
way forever to preclude the accrual of any credit for intel- 
ligence to those who did the distributing. 

Pretty much all through European history the architec- 
tural record is one of a struggle between intelligence and 
the lack of it, with the hand of scandal touching many of 
the masters. Even Michaelangelo comes in for suspicion 
when he secured the designing of Saint Peter's dome to the 
permanent injury of the world through the loss of the finer 
designs of San Gallo and Bramante. 

Today the designing of buildings and planning of cities 
runs everywhere true to earlier form, and is entrusted very 
largely, indeed almost wholly, to those who possess and 
exercise a pull either social or political; the result in nearly 
all cases being hopeless. There are possibly enough cases 
where pull and ability are joined to serve as exceptions to 
prove the rule. 

Law and medicine, in their very natures, safeguard their 
outputs. The contribution of a weak lawyer or an ignorant 
doctor is such as quickly and effectively to eliminate him 
and his harm-doing. Not so with the architect and engi- 
neer, particularly with the architect, for the evil of which 
he is author does not kill quickly. Its harm comes slower 
but it endures, and eventually it accounts for a damage 
that holds back the progress of civilization as no plague or 
war has ever done. Wherefore, I assume that in the ‘‘dis- 
tribution of architectural patronage,"’ the interest of the 
public is vitally menaced, and if I am right, that should 
justify the active interest of all professional men, looking 
to some safer and saner way of selecting architects than by 
exchanging courtesies between the professions or individ- 
uals—the ‘you pat my dog and I'll pat yours’ method— 
or the encouragement of pull, either political or social. 
One is asked how can this be done. How can the members 
of this Association influence this matter? The answer is, 


* An address by Thomas R. Kimball, P.P.A.1.A., delivered before the Professional Men's 
Club of Omaha, Nebraska. 
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by regarding their professional duty to the public as their 
most important function; realizing that by duty this applies 
to all professionals regardless of calling, more obviously so, 
now that we have started the great experiment of inter- 
professional co-operation; and by willingly functioning as 
advisers whenever and wherever there is opportunity to 
influence any of their own clients in the matter of selecting 
an architect intelligently. 

One is asked—if ability and experience are to be premiated 
in distributing architectural patronage, how then is the 
beginner to live? The answer is that in no better way can 
the public: be served than by inaugurating a new custom 
for the beginner—that of affiliation with experience. In no 
other way may the interests of both parties be more effect- 
ively safeguarded. The beginner is saved from the tragedies 
that come from inexperience—the public is saved from per- 
manent physical building disfigurement, and the resulting 
discredit that goes with unintelligence in the matter of 
distributing architectural patronage. Then, too, to Archi- 
tecture and the public is saved many a master mind that 
would otherwise be lost through youthful discourage- 
ment. 

If the members of this club would embrace their oppor- 
tunities to advise careful consideration of architectural per- 
formance and reputation as against considerations of expe- 
diency, good nature, or exchange of courtesies, the effect 
on the physical appearance of our city would take on im- 
provement over night. 

For the advice of those who seek information as to how 
architects may be chosen when the would-be client sees 
the wisdom of care and is willing to exercise it, there are 
two procedures—competition and direct selection. The 
former—wholly undesirable as compared with direct selec- 
tion—offers a way to handle public work where the respon- 
sibility of direct selection is considered too great to assume. 
But its machinery is cumbersome, and its results far from 


satisfactory. Competition for the selection of an architect 
is to be regarded as a ‘‘last resort’’ emergency method. 

To exercisc direct selection wisely, those who are com- 
petent need no advice. Those who are not and those who 
are not quite sure of their competency are advised to inves- 
tigate the past performance of available architects and to 
consult the clients of those architects—then to take time 
to see as much of the output of the architects under con- 
sideration, and as intimately as possible. This does not 
mean to seck something to copy—far from it. For there 
is no other way in which a man’s pride may better lead 
him to seek personal interpretation than through his archi- 
tect, and in his home and other buildings. Let him seek 
inter-professional advice. Now that we hope for co-oper- 
ation, is it too much to ask that our brother professionals 
advise prospective architectural clients to ponder well and 
long the choice of the man to whom is to be entrusted the 
creation of the shelter in which they are to spend their 
lives, and to turn a deaf ear to those who would risk having 
their houses and their cities ruined in exchange for good 
nature, rugs of the social ladder, or votes? 

I feel that the architect, in common with all the other 
professions, belongs to that part of the population of any 
city that must be regarded as among its most important 
assets. I feel too that no experiment in professional co- 
operation would be worthy, were it to overlook a forceful 
and united stand in approbation of all that recognizes and 
appreciates the professional contribution to the life of our 
cities and a resentment against all that tends to belittle or 
degrade it. 

To prosper, every locality should be adequately provided 
in all its professional branches, and should give to its pro- 
fessionals appreciation and support. I believe that foster- 
ing the accomplishment of such a condition in this city is 
an obligation to Omaha that may not be disregarded by 
this club of professional men. 


Congregation—Combination—Consummation 


O many have asked about the National Building Institute 
that I went to Atlantic City and interviewed its Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ekholm. Thus I may say that to me its operation 
is set up in a simple frame and that the one difference that 
seems to make it unique is the manner in which architects 
are to co-operate. Or, it would be perhaps more accurate 
to say that the difference is this: architects, in exchange for 
their services, are quite openly advised that they may get 
buildings to design. They are not secretly promised any- 
thing. 

The scheme is based on the fact that Atlantic City is the 
Mecca of 15,000,000 tourists every year. (A sign at Neptune 
Gardens says 25,000,000!) Such a congregation cannot but 
excite the advertiser. Quite legitimately, of course, for 
advertising is, in terms of money, selling to the most people 
at the least expense, and a congregation of this size is some 
factor. Very evidently, you will observe, after even a most 
casual walk. In fact I concluded, after one day, that adver- 
tising is now the largest industry in Atlantic City. Quite 
legitimately, I iterate, for I take it that Americans accept 
advertising as a necessity and that they do not object to 


being sniped, educated, sold, even when they go to Atlantic 
City. Presumably, I had thought, they went there to play, 
but if there are now doubts as to the validity of my pre- 
sumption, what is play anyhow? 

However, the success of exhibition advertising at Atlantic 
City has prompted Mr. Ekholm to conceive a huge com- 
bination,—a vast permanent exposition of buildings, mate- 
rials, appliances. The space will be sold to manufacturers. 
Visitors will then be able to see a model house, for example, 
fitted and furnished to show just how everything will look 
or work, and what it will cost. There will be models of 
other kinds of buildings to show the same things. The 
worth of such an exposition cannot be disputed, provided 
it be kept free from selfish interests. Mr. Ekholm recog- 
nizes the need for so keeping it free, and sets up the Archi- 
tects’ Advisory Board. Its members will have someth‘ng 
to say as to what materials are worthy of being exhibited, 
and a sub-committee will have some jurisdiction. 

At present, unless I am mistaken, only members of the 
A.1.A. are admitted to this Advisory Board, on which there 
are ‘‘no initiation fees, annual dues, or financial obligations 
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of any kind involved. . . . All expenses . . . are defrayed 
by manufacturers. Members are not required to attend 
meetings or do anything which may prove a burden. Occa- 
sionally they will be consulted on building problems in 
their community, but which will be of a nature to benefit 
their practice.” 

I would say that this appeal had been worked out by one 
who understood at least a section of the architectural pro- 
fession. If I ama little troubled lest the Architects Advisory 
Board may not function in that disinterested and helpful 
way that will be required to keep the exposition free from 
selfish interest, it is because I am doubtful of the value of 
free service under this kind of a set-up, and I know that 
somewhere there will be a great burden. Experience seems 
to raise a grave question at this point, especially when the 
balance of the plan is considered. 

Suppose that John Idleman visits Atlantic City, and while 
strolling on the Steel Pier he passes through the exposition. 
Being about to build something he is intrigued. There 
arises the question of an architect. Who shall he be? The 
National Building Institute will give him the name of one 
or more who are either located in his own town, or a nearby 
one, and who have enrolled as specialists in the very kind 
of building that he has in mind. I think that this illus- 
tration very considerably completes the picture of the set-up. 
It is in no way my purpose to throw cold water. Long 
observation of the ways of architects and others inclines me 
to be doubtful,—not of anyone's sincerity,—but of the pos- 
sibility of keeping such a set-up uncontaminated by the too 
eager. There are, for example, many many members of the 


American Institute of Architects who do not see how the 
Institute can perform a truly professional service when the 
cost of that service is paid for by the Producers Council. 
Impartial service, they say, might not always run strictly 
eye to eye with the views of those who were paying the 
bills. This is not to question anyone's sincerity. It is to 
taise a basic question as to what impartial professional 
service is, where to get it, how to pay for it. The question 
is very far from being solved, for no architect is now able 
to give dependable advice on every detail of a building. 
He must lean on others, and on what others can he 
lean? 

The need for a body that will supply dependable informa- 
tion to those who build is beyond doubt. If Mr. Ekholm 
can set up such a body he will have done what has not yet 
been done. If he can provide an exposition to which all 
interested parties,—architect, contractor, and owner,—may 
repair and there learn what they need to know, the world 
will owe him a handsome reward. When it comes to the 
question of suggesting an architect to a prospective builder 
I can see so many complications that the plan grows obscure, 
but that is merely a personal observation. 

But even without that element, Mr. Ekholm’s problem 
is a difficult one, for ultimately he will have to turn towards 
the field of straight professionalism, of impartial judgment 
based upon experience and unbiased by any pecuniary con- 
sideration; this, in turn, leads straight to the realms of 
pure science, and that branch of knowledge is a shy and 
delicate flower. It is so likely to droop and die when used 
for making money. C. H. W. 


Beginnings’ 


T WAS towards the eleventh century that the western 

world commenced to awaken from the lethargy into 
which it had been plunged by the barbarian invasions. 
Reassured by the establishment of a social order and stimu- 
lated by a spirit of ardent faith, whole populations ren- 
dered grace to God by building churches in every nook 
and corner of the land. Looking backward over the inter- 
vening centuries we are still confounded before the marvels 
that were realized by these artists and geniuses whose 
celebrity is secure, even though they went by the simple 
title, ‘master workers.”’ 

Who and what were these strange constructors? With 
the rudimentary means at their disposal they built the 
magnificent masterpieces of Roman and Gothic architec- 
ture, but, even so, let us beware of comparing them in 
any sense with the modern architect. He to whom we 
now refer as the architect of the Middle Ages was a simple 
workman, almost always a mason, who by his intelligence, 
his capacity, his skill, was able so to perfect himself as to 
gain a distinction above his comrades, to lift himself above 
them while still remaining of them, yet remaining a work- 
man, a Master mason, part of the corporation or guild and 
submissive to all the statutes and regulations which pre- 
vailed. Having passed through all the degrees of his pro- 
fessional hierarchy, he still worked with his hands, most 
often with his fellow workers whom he directed; he par- 
took of their life and their occupations, and lived with 


them in the Joge annexed to the chantier; he was even paid 
as they were, by the day. 

It was, of course, in the chantier, or stone-yard, that the 
master workers learned their craft, accomplishing there, 
however, no more than a purely practical apprenticeship. 
Their instruction was extremely sketchy, and certain of 
them were wholly illiterate. Thus Martin Chambiges, who 
has been called the greatest French architect of the fifteenth 
century, who carried through the cathedral of Sens and 
built the transept of Beauvais, knew not how to sign his 
name; he put a cross as his acknowledgment of the sums 
of money that were paid to him. Such a condition was 
not infrequent, however, long after the Middle Ages; when 
the masters of the Corporation of Bordeaux met in 1732 
to transcribe their new statutes, one of them, Master Jean 
Roumillac, declared himself unable to sign. 

The religious constructions of the Middle Ages were 
immense works spreading over long periods. Thus, in 
order to maintain the unity of the work, precautions were 
taken to assure the collaboration of a master worker for 
an indeterminate time. A clause frequently encountered in 
such contracts stipulated that the master should consecrate 
himself wholly to the projected enterprise. When Jean 
Labas, was engaged by the Chapter of St. Michel at Bor- 


1 From an address delivered before the Society of Architects of Bordeaux and the South- 
west, by Monsieur Geo. Miavielle, Avocat a la Cour d’Appel de Bordeaux, and counsel to 
the Provincial Association of Architects. 
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deaux in 1464, he not only promised to remain on the work 
until death, but he likewise agreed to reside within the 
territory of the parish without the right to absent himself 
save once a year when he might go to visit his family. 
Colin Trenchant, master worker of the cathderal of St. 
Andre, in the same city, in 1425, subscribed to a condition 
still more rigorous,—‘‘il doit habiter la maison de l' oeuvre et 
meme y coucher.’’ (He must live in the workers’ house and 
even sleep there.) 

Very often, however, the Chapters lent their master 
workers to each other for expert judgments, consultations, 
or even in the execution of certain work. At times, how- 
ever, when the Chapters felt their master workers to be 
too necessary, they declined to allow them to leave. Then 
it was that the Chapters needing their services employed 
the most subtle means in order to tempt the master workers 
away from their work. In 1511, the Chapter of Troyes 
incessantly begged for Martin Chambiges; he, however, was 
at work on the crossing at Beauvais, and so, in order to 
gain time, the Chapter of Beauvais decided to delay their 
answer. At the end of several refusals, however, the Chap- 
ter of Troyes delegated one of its prebends, Jacotti, to renew 
its demands, which he did in the month of July, but with- 
out effect. On 21 August, the Chapter sent Jean de Damas, 
the son-in-law of Chambiges, and gave him an instruction 
not to return to Troyes without his father-in-law, who 
finally came in September. At another time, in order to 
make sure that Chambiges would come, the Chapter of 
Troyes endeavored to win him through artful bestowals of 
gifts upon his wife and daughter. Again, later, the Chapter 
invited Chambiges to come to its help, and, to facilitate 
matters, it sent with the letter deux bourses du prix de trente 
sous, une pour sa femme ct une pour sa fille. Again, and still later, 
the Chapter gave thirty-seven sous as a gratification to the 
son of Martin Chambiges, in order that he might prevail 
upon his father. Finally, in 1514, a new invitation from 
the Chapter of Troyes; but Chambiges, unable to leave, 
sent his wife with the plans for which he had been asked, 
and the Chapter gave to her seven livres as indemnity and 
as a gratuity, in order that upon her return she would see 
that her husband went to Troyes pour ce que grande necessit? 
est qu'il vienne. 

Master workers were paid partly in money and partly in 
kind. This is not astonishing for it must be remembered 
that in the Middle Ages metallic currency was rare and 
circulated with difficulty. As for the payments in kind the 
master workers had included such items as food and lodg- 
ing, clothes, and coal. Generally the master worker re- 
ceived an annual retainer, plus a daily wage for each day 
of work. The master worker at the cathedral of Bordeaux, 
in the fifteenth century, received dix livres tournois annually, 
plus twenty liards® per day. 

Botarel, master worker at St. Michel in 1448, received 
forty livres per annum, plus twenty-two liards per day in 
summer, and twenty only in winter. Martin de Lonay, 
who engaged himself to build the church of St. Gilles in 
Languedoc, in 1261, received an annual allowance of a hun- 
dred sous tournois; he was allowed besides a wage of two 
s6us per day when he began work before noon; finally, he 
was furnished with food for himself and horse. Occasion- 
ally there was a contract by the job; Pons Gaspar and Jean 
Durant, commissioned with the work on the cathedral of 
Mende in 1452, received six thousand moutons d'or,’ 


plus bullocks, sheep, wheat, wine, salt, pork, oil, and 
cheese. 

In addition to the remunerations agreed upon, it was 
customary to bestow a supplementary gratuity or to give 
presents to the master worker, and even to the workers, 
on the occasion of the completion of some important part 
of the work, or when the authorities were especially pleased 
with the services given. For example, the fabric of St. 
Michel at Bordeaux spent fifteen francs and thirteen liards 
pour trois aulnes de drap gris per far duas raubas a Huguet 
Bauducheu et a Guilhem Lo Reynart, massons, a cause que volus- 
sen prenne la pena de massona I’ aiguilha deu cloquer jusques a 
la fin. Chambiges once received a hogshead of wine and 
a pair of brodequins. At another time, Jean de Cologne re- 
ceived a gift “‘of a pair of shoes worth ten sous in recom- 
pense for his work.” 

Sometimes the Chapter gave a dinner. Thus in 1487, the 
fabric of St. Michel at Bordeaux paid two francs to the 
master worker and his companions, on Ascension day, for 
a dinner com es de bona costuma. On Mardi Gras, the Chapter 
of Troyes offered apple fritters to all the workers. In 1507, 
the same Chapter, having convoked a consultation of 
masons and carpenters, gave a dinner at an expense of 
trente sous. 

On happy occasions in the life of the master worker, 
such as his marriage or that of his children, there were 
also gifts from the Chapters. Henri de Bruxelles was mar- 
ried, in 1384, to a young girl of Troyes, and one day was 
remitted from his contract and he was presented with eight 
quarts of wine and a dozen loaves of bread. When the 
daughter of Chambiges was married, the Chapter presented 
her with six ecus as a wedding gift. 

The master workers were generally well considered. In 
spite of their modest origin, they were held in high regard. 
They ate at the table of the abbot or seégneur for whom 
they worked, were admitted to his entourage, and they per- 
formed at times very important functions. Certain ones 
were raised to the nobility as a reward for their services. 
Their memory was piously conserved in the churches they 
built; their names were cut in the labyrinths they had de- 
vised, or were chiselled on their tombstones. There are 
numerous examples of these records at Paris, Strasbourg, 
Rheims, Amiens, and other places; even in the smaller 
churches the custom was not ignored, and on a pillar of 
the church at Langoiran is inscribed the name of Martial 
Rous, master mason. 

Such, briefly sketched, were the habits and customs of 
the architects, or to use the more exact word, the master 
workers of the Middle Ages, for thus are happily charac- 
terized these constructors. Artists and artisans both, they 
were, and quite different from the modern architect, for 
the master worker, in default of science, took inspiration 
and genius for his guides. 

Geo. MINVIELLE 


2 A livre tournois was struck at Tours and was worth twenty sous tournois while a livre 
struck at Paris was worth twenty-five sous. A liard was something probably equivalent 
to the farthing, or smallest transmissible sum of money. These sums of money mentioned 
as remuneration afford no basis for any comparison, of course, since for that the whole 
wage and price scale would be necessary. 


3 An ancient coin bearing the image of John the Baptist on one side and that of a lamb 
on the other; during the fifteenth century it was worth about eight francs. 


* About four yards of gray cloth to make bands for the two masons who had taken pains 
to carry the spire of the bell-tower up to the top. 
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SET UP FOR THE PLEASURE OF 
THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF THOSE WHO ENJOY ARCHITECTURE 


OR the thousand and first time the discussion 
turned upon the Institute. No one in the group, 
as confession disclosed, felt sure for what pur- 

pose it existed. No one felt sure for what purpose it 
ought to exist,—not at first,—and no one was able 
clearly to set forth what an architect is or should be, 
or the definite effect that architecture should produce. 
A rough canvass of the activities of the Institute 
seemed to indicate that perhaps 314% of its machinery 
was devoted to architecture and that the rest_of it 
was devoted to machinery. But as this is the usual 
percentage effect of mechanisms, this particular one 
seemed not to be unique nor did anyone seem to be 
responsible for it. We noted it, in passing, as one 
notes higher taxes or dearer shoes,—as a phenomenon 
before which man is quite helpless, and from which 
there is no escape. 

Yet there was a wish to escape. It permeated the 
unspoken thoughts of the group. That was plain. It 
was not that the particular Institute was the difficulty, 
but that we all had a sense of being over organized, 
over regimented, over herded,—involved in the turn- 
ing of wheels and the ticking of clocks, those despots 
of our lives that have stolen control ere we knew what 
was happening,—all for the sake of keeping wheels 
turning and clocks ticking. There were specific mur- 
murs, it is true. Little protests took flight as though 
oral butterflies were flitting across the discussion. 
Architects have their trials, and architecture has its 
disillusionments when one essays to practice it. But 
somehow or other the Institute did not seem to enter 
vitally into these questions. No one felt that it could 
or should act either as a dictator or a policeman. No 
one felt that it could remedy any situation very much, 
or soften the blows that descend upon the practi- 
tioners. The process and method of life itself seemed 
far beyond the reach of any sort of organization that 
men could devise for such purposes, and we left the 
Institute out of the discussion and turned our thoughts 
to architecture. 




















It was at that moment that there was precipi- 
tated into the discussion a thought, the effect of 
which was almost magical. We had just come to 
agreeing that the word “‘architecture’’ was undoubt- 
edly of snobbish origin as a part of our language, and 
that it had evidently been introduced at the time 
when science had begun to breed that self-conscious 
attitude in men who thought they had mastered the 
secrets of the planetary procession, perhaps the most 
dangerous assumption of knowledge that ever passed 
into human possession. We had agreed that “‘build- 
ing’’ was a much better word than ‘‘architecture,’’— 
more friendly and intimate,—less snobbish and pat- 
ronizing,—a word, in effect, that seemed to extend a 
friendly hand and not, as the word ‘‘architecture’’ 
does, to ask a respectful salute. It was then that an 
architect said: ‘‘I have resolved architecture into a 
very simple thing. That which I enjoy doing I call 
architecture; the rest is drudgery.”’ 

Now it was the word “‘enjoy’’ that set us all to 
renewed thinking. A sense of something warm and 
comforting, as though we had had a sip of cognac, 
seemed to pervade our mentalities. It was as though 
a bone had suddenly been thrown out by the machin- 
ery, or as though we had just fallen heir to a cellar of 
old vintages. What in the world, said we, is all the 
shootin’ for? Why not enjoy architecture? For what 
other purpose does it come into being save to give 
enjoyment as well in the making of it as in the using 
and the seeing of it? Why all this austerity and ped- 
antry, this mother-of-the-arts pretense, this speaking 
from thrones and this preaching from pedestals? 
These labored protests about service, ideals, improve 
ment, advancement, education, publicity, with radio 
attachments and busy aeroplanes writing ‘‘architec- 
ture is a fine art’’in white smoke against the blue sky 
of a wintry afternoon? Why not enjoy architecture? 
Why not enjoy that which can be enjoyed and forget 
the rest? Is not that the purpose for which an Insti- 
tute should exist? Should not the name be The Amerie 
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can Institute of Architecture? Is not its present name 
a possible explanation of why there is so little enjoy- 
ment and so much machinery? 

We did not presume to answer any of these ques- 
tions. They germinated in our consciousness and were 
faintly echoed in our conversation, but they were 
quickly put to rout by the new idea that had taken 
so welcome a possession of our thoughts. Why not 
enjoy architecture? That was the question, and grad- 
ually we unearthed what to us seemed to be two clear 
facts. First: That the enjoyment of architecture would 
relieve us of all concern as to whether the particular 
designer of that which we enjoyed had or had not 
the right (whether by legal or professional sanction) 
properly to call himself an architect,—a relief which 
would of course automatically put an end to the neces- 
sity for keeping much of the present machinery run- 
ning; architecture would be the thing that we were 
seeking to enjoy without concern as to the legal or 
professional methods by which it might (?) be pro- 
duced. 

We should not of course deny our homage to the 
author, when we came finally to know his name, put 
in any case we should feel sure that our enjoyment, 
if publicly expressed, or even privately made known 
to him, would be his sufficient pleasure. 

Second: That there was nothing on earth to prevent 
such an enjoyment,—that no organization was needed 
for the purpose,—that enjoyment was a personal mat- 
ter and could be had without machinery, parapherna- 
lia, constitutions, by-laws, codes, canons, schedules, 
committees, documents, reserve funds, or journals. 
One needed eyes and a capacity for enjoyment. No 
more, no less, for of architecture there is everywhere 
enough to be enjoyed. Why then is it not more en- 
joyed? We could not bring ourselves to believe that 
there is anywhere near as much enjoyment as there 
might be, and while we sought no definite reasons, 
there were vague suspicions that found speech. 

‘“We are too much tied up in machinery,”’ said one. 

‘We are over fearful of letting another architect 
know that we enjoy his work,’’ said another. 

‘We are afraid to express our enjoyment lest it be 
challenged on the score of taste,"’ said a third. 

‘*We are too much lost in our own work.”’ 

‘*We have become so self-conscious over architec- 
ture that we have lost our sense of enjoyment.”’ 

‘‘We have no time in which to become intimate 
with a work of architecture.”’ 

‘‘We are too much beset and bombarded with pic- 
tures of buildings; the flood overwhelms us and before 
we can get an intimate footing on the bank we are 
swept off by the torrent.”’ 

All of these thoughts were expressed, yet they 
seemed at best no more than feeble excuses. They 
appeared to be no more than loose generalities behind 
which we were seeking to hide our failure to en- 


joy, our impotence, our fear, our lazy minded- 
ness. There was not a single suggestion that 
revealed anything implacable, inevitable, or insur- 
mountable. If one wished to enjoy architecture what 
could prevent one? It is to be enjoyed wherever men 
have built, in some degree. Was it then a question 
of degree? Was it that too much emphasis had been 
put upon the great, the dramatic, the colossal, the 
correct in style, and that we had thus lost sight of 
the unpretentious, the modest, the intimate little 
things? Was it that in charging our machinery with 
the task of ‘educating the public’’ we had lost, in 
our conceit, the vision and the intent of completing 
our own education? Was it that we had confused our 
own thoughts so far that what we thought was the 
reason why we desired to educate the public was not 
the real reason at all? 

All of these queries might be said to have hovered 
about the discussion rather than to have played an 
intimate part in it. The word ‘‘enjoy’’ was a com- 
plete barrier against the entrance of some other word 
seeking to usurp its place. We had found something 
that looked like a treasure and we were steely-eyed 
and stony-hearted as the remembrance of the old spu- 
rious gold bricks flitted through our minds. More 
than we knew, even, were we intent upon discovering 
how we might give ourselves more to the enjoyment 
of architecture, learning thus to ignore that part of 
our physical environment which could not be enjoyed. 
The time might come, we thought, when every build- 
ing would be enjoyable, but it was not here at present, 
and even if it were a desirable ultimate towards which 
we might cast our eyes and bend our steps, we could 
not see that it would be brought nearer by machinery. 
Rather did we agree that it would come, if at all, 
through the simple process of enjoyment. 

Now we were, as a matter of fact, a small group of 
architects and another who enjoys architecture. Thus 
it was natural that in discussing the possibilities of 
enlarging and extending our capacity for enjoyment, 
there arose the idea of the group as a means to those 
ends. But no organized group! That was certain. 
From the very beginning of our play with this new 
idea, we were sure of that. No organization, no offi- 
cers, no rules, no machinery! In our plan for enjoy- 
ment these usual institutional adjuncts took on the 
appearance of imposters and nepotists. What could 
they have to do with enjoyment? Yet here we were 
in a group. We imagined, for the moment, that as a 
group we were disposed to begin the enjoyment of 
architecture. Therefore we must not be blamed if for 
a moment we faltered and felt for rules. Well, at 
first, we thought that there must be a very, very few. 

First, there should be a stern interdiction against 
the use of generalities in which were incorporated the 
words “‘ideal,’’ ‘‘advancement,’’ ‘‘improvement,”’ 
““education,”’ ‘“‘fine arts,’’ “‘publicity,’’ ‘‘ethics,”’ 
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THE SONNET BOARD 


“*service,’’ and words of such ilk. We were not seek- 
ing ideals, or to advance anything, or improve any- 
body, or educate anyone, or to be concerned that our 
enjoyment must immediately be made public, or in 
being ethical or of service. We were out for the en- 
joyment of architecture. Thus rules eventually ac- 
quired the appearance of an absurdity. Our own 
capacities for enjoyment, we saw, would have to be 
our guide. If, in a group, someone manifested a 
method of enjoying architecture which put an end to 
our Own enjoyment, we could do no more than with- 
draw. We remembered that there are those who can- 
not enjoy in silence, and that while the words of some of 
these are as pearls, or as dulcets tuned at moontime, 
the speech of others of their kind falls dull upon the 
ear. These things are of the day and the age and may 
not be cured by rules. Rather, said we, let us pursue 
the method of the Chinese as they bring up their 
children, for surely no other nation has attained to 
such perfection in manners. They make no rules for 
their young ones, but when the time has arrived, they 
expose them to the influence of good manners. Thus, 
said we, let there be no rules for the guidance of any 
group that be met together for the enjoyment of archi- 
tecture. We even disposed of the question as to 
whether or not a member of a group might bring his 
own favorite tea by generally resolving that the 
Chinese method of inculcating manners should be the 
touchstone for THe WorsHiprut ComPpANy OF THOSE 
Wuo Enjoy ARCHITECTURE. 

The question of speech and utterance versus silence 
and peace, however, could not be quitted so easily. 
In the matter of our particular group our touchstone 
made it very simple. Another group might of course 
feel the necessity of a different premise. No central 
body, however, should thereupon be convoked in con- 
vention to discover whether the rule was permissible. 
There would thus be no constitutions to amend, no 
delegates, no ballots, and above all things, there 
would be none of those funereal ceremonials such as: 
‘The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
approved.” 

It was then that we remembered that once upon a 
time a man fashioned so beautiful a thing that when 
he came to look upon it some time after it had been 
finished, he found that a number of people had been 
so thrilled with enjoyment that they had written 
‘more than thirty sonnets’’ to the beauty of his work 
and pinned them in a conspicuous place. Therefore 
while we decided that it would perhaps be unethical, 
—dear me! how easy it is to fall back into the old 
patter,—for an architect to place a Sonnet Board in a 
prominent place on his building, it would not be 
amiss, and indeed might be one of the happiest of 
portents, if architects or others could be so moved by 
some work as to compose sonnets and attach them, 
in some harmless manner, to the work from which 


their enjoyment had been derived. After the lapse 
of a decorous period of time, Sonnet Boards might be 
placed in convenient reach for those who enjoy archi- 
tecture. I imagine that had there been a Sonnet Board 
handy for the visitors to the Washington Monument, 
for example, the poetry about architecture might have 
been much enriched. So it was unanimously agreed 
that while the Sonnet Board might be used, where 
proper decorum was observed, the writing of sonnets 
would be one of the pleasantest means of giving ex- 
pression to one’s enjoyment. We admitted that a 
sonnet is metrically more difficult than a simple lyric 
in iambics, and we considered whether it were wise 
to suggest the sonnet lest this metrical difficulty might 
deter expressions in other forms of verse, or prose. 
We came to no final conclusion, however, and yet the 
unrecorded sense of the meeting seemed to indicate 
that the word “‘sonnet’’ had a certain generic conno- 
tation that would be likely to inspire rather than to 
deter expression. Hence the title of this article! 
There remains for discussion one other aspect (time 
will no doubt reveal many others) of this question of 
enjoyment. The individual may enjoy without aid; 
the group may assemble to enjoy (we even discussed 
an Institute Convention wholly devoted to the enjoy- 
ment of architecture and made what we thought a 
very fine plan); but always there will be cases where 
enjoyment requires an audible or visible accompani- 
ment. The poet, after all, is only recording his en- 
joyment, or some other emotion. So does the painter 
record, also, and every worker who moulds or shapes 
materials (if there be enjoyment in the process). All 
work might be made enjoyable, we think, as we listen 
to the rhythmic chanties of the roustabouts heaving 
their loads, or as there comes to our ears the song 
of the housewife as she carries on some homely task. 
It seems clear that enjoyment always is likely to 
inspire some sort of expression, and it is well that 
this should be so, else we could have no humanly 
created beauty of any kind; but it is here worthy of 
noting that in the very process of giving expression 
to enjoyment, more enjoyment is likely to result, 
since enjoyment has a manner of communicating itself 
by the most subtle and delicate of means. Indeed it 
is only so that it does communicate itself, for though 
lips may say platitudes and ears let echoes past, that 
does not mean that their owners have truly enjoyed. 
But, to return to this last aspect, what should the 
person do who wished to compose a sonnet expressive 
of architecture and who could not attach it to the 
building that inspired it? Or, even though he could, 
let us concede that he or she desired to give a wider 
circulation to the sonnet than could be obtained by 
fastening it to a building. There are many outlets, 
of course, but chiefly there is the printing press, and 
albeit there are some who mistrust that man can 
retain his reasoning powers in the face of this machine 
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that knows not any difference between truth and 
hypocrisy, it still seemed to us as though the enjoy- 
ment of architecture might in some manner be ex- 
pressed with its aid. 

Hence, therefore, The Sonnet Board, as indicating 
a place in the pages of this Journat where architects, 
or any others, may express their enjoyment of archi- 
tecture,—and by that latter word is meant anything 
that contributes to or is in any way within the prov- 
ince that architecture covers. In the pages thus set 
aside, we shall hope to publish many an expression 
of such enjoyment. We shall hope that there will be 
many so moved with the beauty of some building, or 
with some small detail of another, or the spire of this 
one, or the roof of that one (for architecture may be 
enjoyed in bits and does not of necessity require to 
be enjoyed as a whole building) that they will send 
us sonnets, or lines of prose,—expressions in any ver- 
bal form, together with a picture of the building that 
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calls the expressions forth. The pictures they may 
make with their own hands if they are so happy as 
to be possessed of that facility, or they may send us 
a photograph. 

For The Sonnet Board there will be no rules. We 
only give our discovery to the world because it seems 
to us that the only purpose of architecture, or build- 
ing, as we would prefer, is enjoyment, and that the 
only way to enjoy is to enjoy! If, in giving expres- 
sion to one’s enjoyment, another should be helped to 
enlarge his capacities for enjoyment, no harm can be 
done. In fact a very great deal of good might come 
of it, although we here do affirm, and most violently, 
that the least thought in the minds of THe Worsuip- 
FruL Company as we resolved hereafter diligently to 
pursue the enjoyment of architecture to the uttermost 
limits, was the intent, or the wish to do good to any- 
body, even ourselves. 

Cuartes Harris WHITAKER 


Mental Cross Sections of the Institute” 


Whether it is right for Architects to continue 
Practice on the Reputation of the Dead or Retired? 


T has always been considered good form to preserve an 
old and honored name in any business or profession, 
even after the death or withdrawal of all the original mem- 
bers. We all know of cases in which the old high standard 
of work has been lived up to. ‘“‘By their fruits shall ye 
know them.” 


Architecture is not a business; it is a combination of an 
art and a profession. Art is entirely a personal matter. 
When a distinguished architect dies, the men left in his 
office can no more do his work than another cauld paint 
the pictures of Sargent. They might do the work as well— 
they might even do better—but it would be their own— 
and different. I think architects should go on record as 
opposed to this practice. 


The essence of architectural service is controlled by some 
guiding authority. As long as that authority exists the 
name of the concern is immaterial. When it ceases to exist 
the concern will quickly fall to pieces. 


The answer to this question depends entirely upon cir- 
cumstances. The present firm of undoubtedly has a 
very large asset in the firm name. Their work fully justifies 
their using the original name. Had the practice been taken 
over by incompetent persons the matter would have been 
open for criticism. It comes back to whether a thing is 
done worthily or unworthily, rather than what the thing 
is itself. 








(1) Being a continuation of the Report of the Committee on Architectural Relations, 
Harry T. Stephens, Chairman. For the preceding questions and answers see the JOURNAL 
for March, 1927. 
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Every tub should stand on its own bottom. 


To practice entirely upon the reputation of one no longer 
connected with the firm fools the public and is to be con- 
demned, unless the firm was so large and important that 
the retirement of the individual does not affect the product 
or quality of the output. 


Doing business on the reputation of the dead is certainly 
to be commended, provided the deceased has had sufficient 
vision, so that his work during life, and after death, is 
progressive. If the architect conducts his work as a one- 
man affair, no doubt the business-getting on reputation 
should cease. 


When an architect dies his name should be instantly 
removed from the firm name. It would be almost as bad 
to have a number of doctors doing business in the name 
of a deceased associate, as to have what we see in a number 
of cases, a firm, carrying an honored name, doing mediocre 
work. 


It would be extremely wrong to do business on the repu- 
tation of a dead man. There is no objection to the use of 
the names of deceased partners in a firm, and it is generally 
a guarantee of their responsibility and reliability, based on 
the work of the firm for years. 


If a man is not capable, a reputation made by dead or 
retired associates will not last, and public opinion will do 
all that is necessary. There is no law to prevent carrying 
on business under the trade name formed by retired asso- 
ciates or partners. 


It makes very little difference under what name a man 
practices. are getting all the work that formerly 
went to - , while his sons get none, and are each 
building a small practice as if they had not had a father in 























the profession. There is no more reason to suppose that 
work is brought to because an ignorant client 
thinks he is getting the talent of a or a ; 
than that people would go to a firm called ‘“The Economy 
Architectural Firm,’’ expecting it would design economi- 
cally. Usually it is the later work of any firm that has an 
influence on a prospective client, and not the early work of 
men now dead. 








Certainly bad ethics, and in some cases may constitute 
dishonesty. 


It is obviously unfair to secure work on the reputation 
for distinguished service and then render mediocre service, 
but if distinguished service was rendered by an organization 
which continues to function up to past standards, I see no 
harm in maintaining the same name, except the injustice 
thereby shown to those now responsible for the work. 


I do not see how it is to be legislated against, as forming 
part of that intangible something called good will. A 
considerable injustice is done to the public, the profession, 
and certainly to the deceased, when a firm continues using 
his or their names after their inspiration and mentality have 
ceased to function. I think the Institute might very well 
request, and perhaps even require among its members, that 
the successors state on their letterheads the names of those 
so practicing, permitting reasonable time to elapse, of 
course, for the completion of any ‘‘inspired’’ work under 
the old name. 


Why should one lose his identity to gain revenue from 
the memory of him who has gone? One should get and 
have the credit for his own work, good or bad. 


No honorable man can carry on a business under an 
assumed name. This should be considered unprofessional 
and unethical. If they have built up a reputation for one 
man, the deceased, they can build up a better for them- 
selves. 


If the men who continue the firm carried a large respon- 
sibility during the making of its reputation, well and good. 
if not, the practice is bad. An architect's practice is per- 
sonal. 


There is no more excuse for tolerating the practice than 
for—Michael Angelo, Inc., or St. Gaudens, Inc. 


It would be very hard to decide when a firm of architects 
are really doing business on such reputation rather than on 
their own ability. 


The action is without fraud, is thoroughly understood 
by the public, and is too personal for action by the Institute. 


Since the Canon of Ethics presupposes a living individual 
how can an architect practicing on the reputation of another 
justify himself to the Institute or the public? 


A practice which capitalizes and commercializes a pro- 
fession. 


Such firms should not be recognized by the Institute; 
otherwise we are giving aid to unfair practices. In carry- 
ing this further, Michael Angelo might have a branch 
office on Broadway. 


MENTAL CROSS SECTIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 
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A tree is known by its fruit. When it is dead, there is 
no fruit. 


Do as you would have others do if you were dropping 
out. We have been together so long and our team work is 
so perfected that the only loss would be the sales producing 
of the one who had passed and our clients would not be 
able to distinguish any change in the conduct of the busi- 
ness. Why should we handicap ourselves by a change in 
firm style and the consequent loss of identity in sections 
where the missing member was the only one acquainted ? 


A man having to practice under another's name, whether 
dead or alive, should not be entitled to membership in the 
Institute. 


Gives a false impression to the general public, if not to 
the actual client. 


I believe there is lack in our profession, because we can- 
not leave any thing behind us except our reputation and 
good will. I would it were different, so that a man could 
build up a business and leave the accruing profits to his 
estate. 


Limit the time to use the name of a dead or retired mem- 
ber. 


In a country such as ours I’m against the wearers of 
papa’s hat. 


It is perfectly proper for architects to do business on the 
reputation of the dead who have vitalized the successors, 
and whose traditions are carried forward in the work of 
the succeeding firm. 


As a matter of fact the principals of many big offices 
have so little to do with design or execution that they 
might as well be dead. 


No honorable and reputable architect should, or would, 
if he clearly recognized that the quality of his service was 
not worthy of association with the name of the departed. 
Such a proceeding would be a swindle like any other mis- 
representation or falsity. 


Perfectly proper. The organization has probably labored 
for years to build up the reputation and the only chance 
for success is to carry on worthily the policy which brought 
the good name. 


The practice is entirely correct and proper, and in accord- 
ance with long established precedents, particularly in the 
legal profession. The general question touches three points: 
(a) The motive for the continuance of the old name; 
(6) The architectural quality of the work of the firm; (¢) The 
ethical standards of the firm. 


As to motive, it is my belief that the use of an old firm 
name is more of a detriment than a benefit. There are other 
motives far more compelling to a right-minded professional 
man than the pecuniary motive. 


As to quality of work, the question of artistic excellence 
must always be a matter of personal opinion. Radically 
different opinions are held by different groups of architects 
and other artists, as different and as tenaciously held as the 
conflicting views of ‘‘Fundamentalists’’ and *‘Modernists"’ 
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among churchmen. The Institute would depart from the 
impersonal and impartial attitude which a body, broadly 
representative of an artistic profession, must maintain, if 
it were to take any position on a question of this sort. 


As to ethical standards, if practices are unethical, the 
Institute should apply the remedies now provided. 


Obviously wrong and should be discouraged. 


Yes! All right. Generally the ideals of the office are 
followed. 


I am not aware of instances that show depreciation. It 
would seem bad business policy, outside of ethics, not to 
sustain tradition. 


Who shall determine when the successors are inferior? 
Why not insist that always the actual practitioners names 
be added as “‘successors to’’? 


There is one question which interests me more than all 
the others presented by your Committee; this, question 3. 
I feel that an architect is an artist and his artistic contribu- 
tion to his profession should be looked upon in exactly the 
same way as the work of a painter or sculptor or musician 
to their several arts. I see no reason why an architect 
should do work and have it signed by the name or names 
of men who are no longer living and who have not in any 
way contributed. It does not seem to me a question of lack 
of inspiration or touch, as you call it, of the vanished hand. 
The work of the living may be better than the work of 
the dead but it is not the work of the dead and should not 
be signed with the name of the one deceased. It is unfor- 
tunate that a firm name seems to continue in the minds of 
the public sometimes long after a member of that firm is 
deceased, but the living should receive credit for what they 
do and take entire responsibility. 


The names of the dead should be enshrined, not exploited. 
The custom, particularly notorious in the profession of the 
law, of trading on a dead man’s reputation is pernicious in 
any profession. A profession assumes talent in the indi- 
vidual who practices. Practicing art under the name of a 
dead artist appears to be soliciting not only money but 
fame under false pretenses. 


In one kind of practice the character of design as well as 
the business service results from the tradition and coopera- 
tion of an organization, no one man being solely responsible 
for the results achieved. There can be no objection to the 
continued use of the names of the principals of such a firm 
after their death; the organization is the real architect. In 
the other kind of practice, the character, ability and per- 
sonality of the principal or principals are the things to 
which the office owes its prestige. In such a case, the 
name should not continue after death; in fact it is useless 
for the successors to attempt to use it; the pretense is doomed 
to failure. 


Why ask stupid questions? Dishonesty is never com- 
mendable. 


Any architect who can reproduce a masterpiece, making 
his drawings in his own office, is ‘‘some’’ architect. I 
wouldn’t worry about him. 


Surely a protegé or student of a painter would hardly 
sign his master’s name to one of his paintings, nor would 
a physician carry on practice in the name of one from whom 
he had received instruction and inspiration, and with whom 
he had been associated. 


At the death his name should be retired. There are ex- 
amples of several very well-known firms, giving good serv- 
ice and honest work which deceive the public, making it 
believe the quality of design is still there, though the real 
inspiration is gone. We are here talking only of architec- 
ture as an art and a profession, and only of a name famous 
and valuable because of the quality of design. 


Certainly, as architecture is a business as well as a pro- 
fession. 


As long as the stilled voice is felt in the office. 
Incompetence cannot long maintain inherited reputation. 


It is a general practice in the eastern states to continue 
under the firm name in the legal profession for generations 
after all the members of the firm are dead. There is no 
reason why this should not be done in architecture, as the 
client is the one mostly concerned and he must be well 
convinced that the ideals alive during the life of the de- 
ceased members are still being carried on. 


It may be right; but brains and inspiration are not trans- 
ferable. 


Has a son the right to continue on the reputation of his 
dead father? Yes. 


Rembrandt did not paint all pictures that bear his name. 
His pupils were stimulated to greater endeavors by his in- 
fluence. When this influence waned, the public soon dis- 
covered it, and acted accordingly. 


I have had experience of firms of good standing getting 
into the hands of the more commercial type of architects, 
all principles of professional ethics becoming disregarded. 
Institute membership should almost make a change in the 
firm name compulsory upon the death of the admitted leader 
and artistic head. 


Why isn’t it all right, if all ethical requirements are ob- 
served ? 


Precedent, background and hero-worship have advan- 
tages. 


Each must settle questions of this nature for himself. No 
general rule can be laid down. 


Seldom is it possible to continue, unless the remaining 
personalities have been so concerned in the building up of 
the original reputation as to retain a legitimate share of it 
on their own account and to have developed contacts in 
the process which they, of their own force, are able to con- 
tinue to hold and further develop. Under such conditions 
the retention of the older names appears legitimate and 
serves to indicate fairly to the public mind not only the 
earlier affiliations but the present personalities in direct 
control. The practice of architecture is a personal service 
to such a degree that it cannot long sustain itself except 
by virtue of the personality that actually performs the 
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service. This I believe remains equally true of the small 
operation where a single personality is principally involved 
and in the larger undertakings where a number of almost 
equally important personalities are engaged in rendering the 
service but where generally one dominating personality will 
be found as the essential point of contact with the Owner. 


Architecture cannot claim to be a creative fine art if this 
abominable practice is proper. The fear of standing on 
one’s own feet is a confession of professional weakness. 
If architecture is a profession, architects should consider 
this the stealing of a firm name for business purposes, and 
disgraceful. 


The new man should have pride enough to want to do 
business under their own names. They also owe it to the 
public and the profession. 


Architects should wish to inject their own personalities 
into their professional business instead of operating on the 
reputation of those who preceded them. 


I do not believe this type of camouflage will in any sense 
injure our professional opportunities. 


I have always felt it to be a great defect in architectural 
practice that a man who has spent a lifetime in working 
up a clientele and reputation should not be able to turn 
over to his children or successors the connections and busi- 
ness relations he has formed. 


Every successful architect, in my opinion, ought to have 
in mind the interests of his clients in the future and train 
up a successor who should be able to carry on such business 
as can be transmitted to him with due regard to the client's 
interests. 


The use of a name has a business value, or a sentimental 
claim to recognition, and is in my opinion legitimate, pro- 
vided there is no deception as to who is working thereun- 
der. To attempt to cover inefficiency under such a use is 
rank deceit and inevitably meets its own reward: discovery 
and rejection. 


My experience is that no architect can do business except 
on the basis of his long performance. 


I have discussed this question with several, with the idea 
of making provision for the men who have been with us 
for many years; but it is the majority opinion that it can- 
not be done in a profession like architecture. 


In a large office, yes: and in an office of individual prac- 
tice with one head, it would depend on the ability and 
length of association of those left to carry on. 


The bird who decorates himself with someone else’s 
feathers will moult. 


It seems to me that any man, and particularly a profes” 
sional man, should ride under his own colors or else walk’ 


The practice is difficult, misleading and open to ridicule. 


There is nothing just in securing business on the reputa- 
tion of the dead or retired, whether or not the successor has 
the same ability, or even more. 


I see two sides to this question. One the pity that the 
work of a great architect and of the organization he has 
trained should have to cease at the end of his career, with 
hardship to the men who have helped to build up his repu- 
tation; the other, the danger that clever salesmen may 
trade on the reputation of the departed and do work not 
up to the standard he set, and secure work from other prac- 
titioners on an unfair basis. I do not see how a definite 
rule can possibly be laid down. 


It isn’t right because the public is not always qualified 
to know that they are getting what they assume they are. 


It does not seem to be professionally ethical. However, 
in my opinion, this question does not affect the profession 
generally and I question whether it requires very serious 
attention. My opinion, of course, is based on personal 
observation and experience, and thoughtful and careful con- 


,ideration may be justified. 


True genius in architecture as in any of the fine arts is 
usually employed only by a keenly appreciative class that 
would immediately recognize the lack of such genius in an 
architectural firm existing on the reputation of past great- 
ness, A splendid reputation may well be carried on after 
the departure of the originators, with no lack of service to 
the public. 


This is a very delicate subject indeed upon which to 
express an opinion. There is one notable instance of the 
survival in its entirety of a very eminent firm indeed, of 
which, however, only one member remains alive but not, 
I understand, a designer. Several other cases occur to me, 
as no doubt they will to you, where even this rather lame 
justification does not exist. It seems to me that individual 
cases deserve individual consideration. There is no doubt 
that the work of a designing architect lives after him in 
more senses than one. In the case of a monumental and 
unhurried building, therefore, the death of the designer may 
precede the completion of his work by many years. Here, 
I cannot avoid expression of what my own wishes would 
be. These wishes run in my head something as follows: 
That my name should be retained precisely as at present 
on all drawings and office stationery for, say, five years, 
with the names of those I should nominate to be, as is 
common with associates, in lesser type. Then after the 
five years have elapsed, that the names of such associates 
be added to my own for, say, another five years; then that 
my name disappear and all interests of my heirs would 
cease and my successors would carry on the work they had 
been commissioned to do after my death under their own 
name, style and title. 


If he has paid or is still paying for the right to use the 
name, and thereby the reputation, of the departed or re- 
tired, he has the legal right at least. Beyond this, ethically, 
an architect has a right to the reputation of the dead or 
retired only so far as he, or some of his present firm, may 
have contributed to the establishment of that reputation. 


We believe it is absolutely right and proper. We know 
of very few instances where the reputation of the prede- 
cessor suffered through inferior work done by his successors. 
We are all familiar with some of the foremost firms who 
have kept up the standard established by men now dead 
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and who in many cases have surpassed it. The practice or 
good-will is always worth more than the equity from work 
already in hand alone. Is it fair that a man’s estate should 
fail to derive the value from this asset which it took years 
to build up? 


The use of a vanished name smacks most unpleasantly of 
architectural commercialism. 


The necessity for an architect or firm to gain the good 
will of clients means personal contact and service and takes 
care of any danger that successors will try to ‘‘ride in’’ on 
the reputation of the dead or retired. 


If this question be aimed at or or it 
appears that it is lacking in good taste, and presupposes 
that prospective clients are unaware of the personnel of the 
firm, which is beyond belief. If it merely questions the 
propriety of attaching a name to a creation not executed by 
the owner of the name, need we try to safeguard a trust 
which they themselves created in handing over control? 





The reputation of the dead or retired is an incentive to 
their successors to carry on, maintaining their standards. 
I do not know of a single case where this has been detri- 
mental to the profession or the public. 


In so far as practice is a business; yes. Professionally, this 
practice may camouflage incompetence. 


Inasmuch as architecture is a fine art, it should be prac- 
ticed under the architect's own name. Personality is the 
most vital element in any of the fine arts. 


I cannot see anything wrong in architects carrying on the 
work of the dead or retired, if due credit is given and frank 
acknowledgement made that successors are conducting the 
business. 


Doing business on the reputation of the dead is simply 
one of many reprehensible practices of both some profes- 
sional and business men. It is an attempt to sell what they 
do not possess and cannot deliver. It should and does 
receive the condemnation of honest professional and busi- 
ness men. 


If Smith, Brown and Jones are entitled to and are prac- 
ticing under the name of Stone and Wood, architects of 
reputation now deceased, and are rendering service satis- 
factory to their clients, there is no reason why they should 
not. 


I see no right or wrong in this. Any firm leaning upon 
the reputation of an older name will last as long as the new 
personnel deserves to last. 


It seems also that the use of such a name, besides being a 
real asset, would be an incentive to the successors to en- 
deavor to maintain the high standards which brought recog- 
nition and success to the original firm. If the name of a 
well-known firm were to be traded upon by strangers, 
rather than used by former associates, we would be de- 
cidedly adverse to the practice. 


I do not think it is any concern of the Institute. 


As a matter of fact, all, or nearly all architects in America 
do business today on the reputation of the dead. They 


steal from the dead, not only without remorse but with a 
conscious sense of pride. 


It is not right, but what can be done about it? 


In most cases, I see no objection to carrying on work 
under an established name, though some members may be 
no longer living. However, where the work of the office 
has materially fallen off, and the advantage of the name is 
used to procure work, there can be nothing but criticism. 
As each case differs, it is hard to make a definite statement 
for or against the right of architects to continue a prac- 
tice. This is with ghe assumption that one or more of the 
original members remain active in the practice and in the 
control of the office policy, and does not apply when all 
the original members of the firm have died or retired. 

(To be continued) 


London Letter 


The great British public has no doubt been impressed by 
recently published tales of the wonders of the Larkin build- 
ing proposed for New York, but pictures of the new struc- 
ture proved to be rather disappointing. It must be admitted 
that, aesthetically, the Larkin tower seems to have a sil- 
houette about as prepossessing as that of a cubist telescope; 
we do not know what Mr. Lewis Mumford thinks about 
this building, but we imagine that in his eyes it is some- 
thing even more deadly than the product of an Imperial 
age. Of course the London papers alluded to it as ‘‘New 
York’s Tower of Babel,’” and despatched their minions 
round to hear what Sir Reginal Blomfield had to say. Sir 
Reginald is a member of the Fine Arts Commission, and is 
every inch an Englishman. ‘Thank goodness, there is no 
chance of anything like that in this country. I think it is 
a perfectly appalling idea. . . . Apart from all else, there 
is the fire danger, and the congestion that must inevitably 
be caused when the 30,000 occupants of the building come 
out ofr go in.”’ 

Another ‘‘very well-known architect’’ thought that the 
while thing was idiotic, but added that he “‘could not butt 
in on a problem that fortunately concerns New York, and 
not London.”’ 

The question of tall buildings is, however, a very vital 
one for London, and in spite of Mr. Topham Forrest's sug- 
gestion of a raising of the present 80 feet limit to 120 feet 
for thoroughfares over 65 feet wide, there is a very strong 
feeling amongst architects against anything in the nature of 
skyscrapers for this country. Anyone who has struggled 
through the nine months winter in England does not want 
his sun and air cut off by architecture. 

* * * 


The competition for the new Stratford-on-Avon Theatre, 
open to both American and English architects, should prove 
to be an interesting one for the personality of the assessors 
should itself assure a good entry by attracting a number of 
clever men who frequently do not compete when the nomi- 
nated assessor is a man of the older school. Cass Gilbert 
is admired in this country, more particularly perhaps for 
the Woolworth building and for some Army warehouse 
buildings iv Brooklyn which were shown at the Exhibition 
of American work held a few years ago at the R.I.B.A. 
Mr. Robert Atkinson, one of his fellow assessors, has a 
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well-deserved prestige as an architect, a teacher, and the 
author (with Mr. Bagenal) of the best book in English on 
its subject, ““Theory and Elements of Architecture.’’ It is 
the nearest thing to Guadet, but it is by no means merely 
an English version of ‘‘Eléments et Théorie.’’ As for Mr. 
Guy Dauber, he is President of the Institute, and deservedly 
well known for his domestic architecture. 

The conditions of the competition are not easy, and it 
seems in a way a pity that any of the buildings of the old 
group have to be incorporated in the new scheme; although 
at first blush an economy it nearly always proves to be a 
mistake in the long run. 

One interesting feature of the conditions is the suggested 
provision for three styles of stage production, the picture 
stage, with permanent apron over the orchestra; the Eliza- 
bethan stage which can be extended about 12 feet in front 
of the curtain, and the Greek stage, for which the orchestra 
well would have to be covered over to form a low-level 
stage which would be connected to the permanent stage by 
temporary steps. 

* * a 

Theatre building is in the air just now, although mana- 
gers complain that they cannot fill the existing houses. 
Probably the fact is that there is still an opening for some 
large houses for big productions such as spectacular musical 
plays, for the only theatres recently erected, the Fortune 
and St. Martin's, are of the small capacity type, seating 
only 517 and 600 respectively. 

The latest proposals are for a house to be called the 
Casino, on a site forming the corner of Oxford Street and 
Tottenham Court Road. It will seat 2,648, ranking with 
Drury Lane and the Lyceum. The other big theatres in 
London are the Princes, with 2,000 capacity, His Majesty's 
with 1,770, the Old Vic with 1,700 and the Adelphi with 
1,500. 

There is, of course, a very big scheme on foot for the 
Empire site in Leicester Square, understood to be destined 
fora cinema. The old building will soon be only a memory, 
but it is so long since the Empire lost its Promenade and 
its “‘chuckers-out’’ that no one will much regret it. All 
its contents have been auctioned, including an organ, a 
policeman’s uniform, the mahogany panelling and mirrors, 
twenty-one pairs of satin shoes, and a lot described as 
“fourteen ties for Charlie Chaplins.”’ 

Theatres seem in fact to be fighting a losing battle against 
the cinema, in spite of the fact that the Arts League of 
Service has just organised a theatre in a caravan which will 
tour the country behind a Fordson Tractor, and spread the 
cult of the ‘Art Theatre.’ Within the last week no more 
than 17 music halls have been sold to one man (name of 
Abrahams), practically all of which are going to be turned 
into cinemas. It is the biggest advance which the cinema 
has made in one stride, and foreshadows the eventual eclipse 
of the music hall type of entertainment. There are lean 
times ahead for trick cyclists and Chinese jugglers. 


* * * 


Not only is London catering for theatre-goers but is try- 
ing to attract more out-of-town visitors by building a 
couple of—for England—quite up-to-date hotels. One of 
them is called the Park Lane, and has arisen out of that 
derelict bit of steel framing which used to stand as an eye- 
sore in Piccadilly, opposite the Park, and which was nick- 


named the Birdcage. The new hotel is said to be the first 
hotel in England to be built with a bathroom to every 
bedroom. There are 360 of each. In this it is modern, but 
it embodies, alas, all our old enemies, the old English 
breakfast room, the Louis XIV grill, the French restaurant, 
and a new contribution to architectural nomenclature, ‘‘the 
old Roman lounge."” The Park Lane Hotel, with its sepa- 
rate floor bureaux, is just a little “‘Statlerised’’; and it is 
no doubt with the idea of sounding quite another note that 
the new Mayfair Hotel, which is just being finished, an- 
nounces itself as providing Country-House atmosphere in 
London, yet thoroughly up-to-date, ‘‘and at least 99% 
British.’” In England we are modest, and allow 1% for 
contingencies. 
* * * 

Old landmarks in England continue to disappear so 
rapidly that one wonders what may happen to Montacute 
House, in Somerset, which belonged to the late Lord Curzon, 
and which is now for sale. It is one of the finest Elizabethan 
Mansions in England, built in 1580-1601, and contains a 
wonderful gallery, 185 feet long and 21 feet wide which is 
as perfect as its frontage and the fifteen foot yews of its 
garden. 

Estates in the country are being broken up, largely on 
account of death duties, in the same way as are those in 
London. No one nowadays can afford to occupy a site like 
Grosvenor House, which is rated at such a figure that only 
a commercial development could make it utilisable. The 
breaking up of stately homes in London is a cause for deep 
regret, but what is a much more serious matter is the dis- 
appearance of the gardens belonging to them, and of the 
open squares which are amongst the most valuable and 
characteristic amenities of London. 

London has some 250 squares and gardens, as a result of 
two and a half centuries of city development based on the 
provision of these open spaces. St. James’ Square, Leicester 
Square, and Bloomsbury Square, the three earliest of the 
more important examples, date from soon after the middle 
of the 17th century. Cadogan Square, the last to be formed, 
was laid out in 1883. 

Some of the squares are owned by the London County 
Council, the City Corporation, or the borough councils, but 
the majority are private property, and with land at its 
present value, and money at a premium, the temptation to 
dispose of these open spaces for building purposes is very 
strong. At the time of writing, Mornington Crescent Gar- 
dens is up for sale, at the rate of nearly £25,000 an acre, 
and as building leases expire and property falls into the 
hands of speculators it is conceivable that all the squares 
might eventually be sold up and built over. Nearly a hun- 
dred of the London squares are the property of 6 or 7 large 
landowners, who would no doubt preserve them. But the 
only real safeguard will be legislation, a case of the owners 
suffering pro bono publico. 

* * * 

While there are not enough open spaces in London, there 
are also not enough houses. The Housing Committee of 
the London County Council, in a report which it has just 
issued, discloses that the shortage of houses in Greater 
London, estimated to be 50,000 in 1919, had increased to 
62,000 in 1926. There was a total of 27,584 houses and 
flats built last year, a higher number than in any of the 
preceding years. 
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It is estimated that in London the total of new houses 
of all classes required annually is 17,000, of which about 
three-fourths are reckoned for working class accommoda- 
tion. 

For the last six years the normal annual requirements 
have not been met, and only about half the houses have 
been of the working class type instead of the three-fourths 
required. 

The cry of ‘‘Housing Shortage’’ is being raised elsewhere 
than London, and it appears that in spite of the 768,000 
houses built since the war, there is still a deficit of some 
700,000 houses. These figures are based on a survey which 
was made in 1919, and which showed that there was at 
that time a net need for England and Wales of very nearly 
800,000 houses. 

Both Mr. Chamberlain, the Minister of Health, and Mr. 
Wheatley, the former Socialist Minister, are agreed that 
not fewer than 100,000 houses are required each year to 
meet growth and expansion and dilapidations. And as it 
is seven years since the 1919 survey was made, it means 
that we are to-day in arrears of upwards of 700,000 new 
houses, 

One difficulty is that houses are still costing too much— 
a three bedroom non-parlor house costs to-day about £422 
—and there is a general feeling that until the housing sub- 
sidy is reduced or withdrawn prices will not fall. The 
effect of grants has always been to increase the cost of 
building. 

+. + + 

Three years ago we had an exhibition of Swedish archi- 
tecture, which shook us out of our insular complacencies, 
and today, at the Tate Gallery, the National Museum of 
British Art, we have an exhibition of the work of Carl 
Milles, the great Swedish sculptor. 

There is at present no sculptor in England to equal Milles. 
He is a mixture of Jagger, Epstein and Coles, with the addi- 
tion of a natural superiority of technique which makes his 
work appear completely effortless. Any English—or for 
that matter American—architect who wishes to see in 
bronze or gtanite the fusion of sculpture and architecture 
will find it in the work of Milles. 

For the past twenty years his talent has been recognised 
abroad, but before that time he had a hard struggle; as a 
student in Paris he sold toys on the boulevards to make a 
living, but now he has a beautiful house in Stockholm, to 
which all art lovers are welcome. Milles is one of the two 
or three living sculptors whose work will compare with 
that of the greatest masters of the past. 


* * * 


The £2,000,000 scheme to remove Covent Garden market 
to the site of the Foundling Hospital in Bloomsbury has 
been dropped. General opposition to it has been growing, 
and Public authorities also had begun to throw their weight 
into the balance of protest. There has been a great deal 
of anxiety over the proposal to shift the market, and most 
Londoners will share with the inhabitants of Bloomsbury 
relief at the news that an alternative of rebuilding on the 
present site has been adopted. 


* * * 


The Bill for the Registration of Architects is actually 
coming before Parliament, having been lucky enough to 


draw a place in the Parliamentary Ballot for the session. 
It is largely a matter of luck whether a bill can be brought 
in, and so far the sponsors of this one have been favoured. 
But it is too soon to eat the lunch of triumph, for opposi- 
tion is in the wind, and pleas against the principle of the 
Bill are already appearing in ‘“The Times."" The main ob- 
jection seems to be the setting up of the R.I.B.A. Council 
as the paramount authority in the matter of registration. 
It is true that a Board of Architectural Education will deal 
with all admissions to the Register by examination, but 
this Board is itself appointed by the R.I.B.A. Council. It 
is argued by opponents of the Bill that the R.I.B.A. does 
not represent the whole of the profession, nor has it any 
right to speak for members of other organisations or for 
those who are unattached. If the Bill goes through proba- 
bly even those who drafted it will be pleasantly surprised, 
but on the whole the better element in the profession seems 
to be in favour of it, and it would be a pity if it should be 
killed by the sort of minority body which objects to any- 
thing on principle. 
* * * 

There is one thing which the Registration Bill has failed 
to do, and that is to define the meaning of ‘‘Architect.”’ 
In order to supply the omission, the following is suggested 
by a practitioner who uses it on clients who are unusually 
dense about the service which they are getting and the fees 
which they should pay: 

**An architect is a man who is engaged, at a very moderate 
cost, to make small mistakes with a threepenny pencil on 
a fourpenny piece of paper, and to rub them out with a 
twopenny lump of rubber, solely in order to prevent his 
clients from making costly errors on valuable land with 
expensive materials.”’ “= 
March, 1927. 


Letters to the Editor 
High Buildings 


To THE Epitor oF THE JOURNAL: 

One thing leads to another. 

At the age of ten, I discovered a bright, new dime, shin- 
ing in the sand of a country crossroads. I am not rich, but 
I found the dime. 

At the age of twenty, as I sat at a table, I discovered in 
my hand, a two, three, five and six of hearts, with another 
card—a spade—which I returned because it was not meant 
for me. Presently my friend on the other side of the table 
gave me instead, the four of hearts. I shall always remem- 
ber the look of the four of hearts. Another friend at the 
table held a pat full house, and still another filled to four 
Queens. Later on, when we compared notes openly, and 
my right arm made an encircling motion over the top of 
the table, my erstwhile friends became otherwise. I am 
not rich, but I took the pot. 

At the age of a little later than twenty—a little—in the 
month of November, 1926, I spoke in disparagement of the 
skyscraper to a convention of two hundred men and women 
gathered in St. Louis and hailing from most of the large 
cities of the United States. I had thought they would 
refer to me as did a “‘realtor’’ later in the day who asked, 
“Is this man Curran crazy?’’ But the City Government 
and City Plan delegates to this convention of the National 
Municipal League referred to my poor words in a different 
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vein. They approved, agreed, and made known their en- 
thusiastic belief that the skyscraper in its present savage, 
and uncontrolled condition, is a scourge of American cities 
as virulent and injurious as used to be the smallpox and 
yellow fever plagues of other days. We all went home 
heartened by our common belief, to make further attempts 
to bring about a better control of a form of building which 
can be a boon if properly controlled, but has already become 
a nuisance because improperly controlled. I am not rich 
in accomplishment in this agitation, for the skyscrapers are 
still going up. But I discovered a seasoned and coinciding 
opinion about them. 

I believe we should preserve our beautiful towers and 
other forms of high buildings where the architect has 
wrought in beauty. But these buildings should be sepa- 
rated, spaced, and should leave corresponding free area on 
the ground in return for the additional cubical content of 
air which they occupy so far above the ground. We can- 
not pack people vertically in a particular spot indefinitely. 
Already, in most of our American cities, we have packed 
too closely in this fashion. The old streets and the new 
subways below, cannot possibly take care of these double 
bow-knots of skyscraper workaday population, with com- 
fort or even with safety. 

The uncontrolled skyscraper is an old thief of light and 
air. It is usually an ugly rightangled box besides. It is 
seldom a beautiful tower. And it is always—when it is 
unduly herded with others—a thief of more than its fair 
share of streets, subways and all other city services, paid 
for by all the taxpayers. In New York today, and in many 
other cities, it is a nuisance. It needs discipline, education, 
a reasonable unselfishness and a betterment in character. 
Legislation can do this. Legislation should do it, and do 
it soon. 

Is it so wonderful to be big? Is it better to be beautiful? 
Toward which of these goals are our cities bound? 

‘The higher the fewer," is a good rule for skyscrapers. 

Henry H. Curran, 
Counsel to the City Club of New York. 


“Think on these Things” 


The Ceremony of Initiating a Member as Used 
by the Washington State Chapter 


FTER the regular meeting is finished, the President will 

announce that there is a new member to be received 

into the Chapter, and will ask the candidate to step forward. 

The Secretary will bring out the Roll Book. If possible, 

the President, Secretary and one other officer will be seated 

at a small table apart from the rest of the members, with 
the candidate facing them. 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘‘Fellow Architect, after due consid- 
eration you have been selected as fully qualified to join with 
us in our Association for the up-building of the Profession 
of Architecture, both in its ideals and its influence, to the 
end that our professional services and conduct may redound 
to the advancement of the general welfare and the public 
good. 

‘As stated in the Principles of Practice of the American 
Institute of Architects, the profession of Architecture calls 
for men of the highest integrity, business capacity and 
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artistic ability. The architect is entrusted with financial 
undertakings in which his honesty of purpose must be 
above suspicion. He acts as professional adviser to his 
clients and his advice must be absolutely disinterested. He 
is charged with the exercise of judicial functions as between 
client and contractors, and must act with entire impartial- 
ity. He has moral responsibilities to his professional asso- 
ciates and the public. These duties and responsibilities 
cannot be properly discharged unless his motives, conduct 
and ability are such as to command respect and confidence. 

“Our Association, by selecting you for membership, sig- 
nifies its belief in your ability to uphold the high ideals of 
the Profession of Architecture, and you, Fellow Architect, 
in expressing a desire to join with us, have also expressed 
your willingness to share with us the privileges and duties 
of a member of the American Institute of Architects. 

“It is manifestly impossible that all these duties can be 
reduced to a few rules, but as a general statement for our 
guidance, a Canon of Ethics has been framed by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects as follows: 

CHere follows the reading of the Canons of Ethics.) 

“Do you, Fellow Architect, to the best of your ability, 
accept the intent of these rules for your guidance in the 
practice of your profession, and your relation to your fel- 
low Architects and the Public?"’ 

Incominc Memser: “‘I do.”’ 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘*You will then sign the Membership 
Roll Book of the Washington State Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects. Embossed as the preface to this 
Roll Book is the ‘Perfect Code of Ethics’ permanently 
established in the dawn of Architecture, lo, these many 
centuries ago: 

“Finally, brethren 

Whatsoever things are true, 
Whatsoever things are honest, 
Whatsoever things are just, 
Whatsoever things are pure, 
Whatsoever things are lovely, 
Whatsoever things are of good repute; 

If there be any virtue, and 

If there be any praise, 

Think on these things.” 

(Incoming Member signs.) 

THE PRESIDENT: *‘I now take pleasure in presenting to 
you your Certificate of Membership and welcome you tc 
the privileges and duties of a member of the Washington 
State Chapter, American Institute of Architecis. May you, 
as we have, take delight in up-holding its standards." 

(Then follows the introduction to Members of the Chapter.) 


Lafayette Square 


The fate of this historic square facing the White House 
was left hanging in the air when the Congress failed to 
take action on the subject, due to the filibuster in the 
Senate. Mr. Peaslee’s heroic efforts deserved a better fate, 
it will be said, but on the other hand they have certainly 
aroused the nation to a possible disaster. 


Book Service 


Members are advised that Tae Journat’s Boox Snop can 
locate books out of print both at home and abroad. 





Shadows and Straws 


On the day before the meeting of the Executive Committee 
in New York, in February, there was a Regional meeting 
with Mr. Hewlett as Chairman. The region of which he 
is the directorial shepherd was but fairly represented, but 
the country as a whole did extremely well; members of the 
Institute were present from California, Florida, and Illi- 
nois, as well as from all the nearby states. 

It was more or less of a pre-convention meeting. The 
purpose was to discuss questions that will come before the 
Convention in May, and to send members back to their 
chapters for still further discussion. The weakness of In- 
stitute Conventions, as legislative bodies, is more and more 
apparent. Delegates cannot vote intelligently unless they 
inform themselves prior to conventions, and, as President 
Medary pointed out at the New York Regional meeting, 
the Board of Directors cannot interpret the Institute unless 
the members will give some attention to their own affairs. 

At the meeting in New York the one subject discussed 
was ‘‘Fellowship."” Mr. Hewlett read a letter from Mr. 
Lansing C. Holden, a member of the Jury of Fellows. 
Mr. Holden believes in the Fellowship and his letter ably 
expressed his reasons. Another letter from Mr. Faville, 
Past President of the Institute, briefly narrated the efforts 
that have been made to establish the Fellowship on a sat- 
isfactory basis and ended with a conviction that the game 
was worth far less than the candle. As I am wholly in 
agreement with Mr. Faville, and with Mr. Steele's views as 
expressed in the last issue of the Journat, I did not trust 
my own interpretation of the discussion that followed the 
reading of the letters. But, as I found later that others 
agreed with me that the weight of opinion as developed 
by the meeting was against the continuance of the Fellow- 
ship, I record my own impression. 

The subject was pretty well canvassed, pro and con, but 
I think there must have been some confusion as between 
what was called ‘‘distinguished performance,”’ and ‘‘recog- 
nition.’” Over and over again it was pointed out that men 
cannot confer distinction on each other. Men must distin- 
guish themselves. If their fellows then wish to recognize 
their distinction, that is one thing, but the two things 
should be made clear, and the vague difference between “‘giv- 
ing honors’’ and ‘‘recognizing distinction’’ be laid to rest. 

A considerable light was shed on the question by the 
answers to the Questionnaire—published in March. It is 
evident that there are very wide divergences of thought in 
the Institute, but one of the most disconcerting opinions 
expressed at the New York discussion was that the aban- 
donment of the Fellowship might have a serious effect upon 
the finances of the Institute, since if young men knew that 
they never could get beyond Membership, they would de- 
cline to join. This seems to me to be the very best reason 
for abandoning the Fellowship at once. The Institute has 
been sold cheaply enough, as it is, and on a basis that 
many members do not approve. Dangling honors as baits 
recalls a recent instruction issued to those who seek to en- 
roll members in the American Legionin acertain state: ‘*Tell 
the prospect that if he wants military honors at his death 
his relatives will have to turn to the Legion, and that he 
owes it to those who go before him and to himself to 
support the organization that accords such honors.” 


* * . 
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The Executive Committee meeting was occupied with 
two major subjects,—the Convention in May and External 
Activities. Mr. Mindeleff, Chairman of the Convention 
Committee, came to discuss the programme and Mr. La- 
Farge, Chairman of the Committee on Allied Arts, was also 
present, since the programme of his Committee, of which a 
skeleton outline has appeared in these columns, will play 
a considerable part in the Convention. I remember many 
years ago when the slogan “‘‘collaboration’’ was sounded 
by the Chairman of the Allied Arts Committee, and while 
that slogan did not immediately set the wild bells to ring- 
ing, it is still certain that the allied arts cannot progress 
very far as elements of architecture without collaboration. 
Mr. LaFarge’s committee now proposes a working pro- 
gramme towards that end. To put it plainly, I would say 
that they were preparing to take some of the high hat out 
of architecture,—to make collaboration more than an idle 
word,—to think in terms of architecture rather than in 
terms of architects, as the sole proprietors of that art. 

All of this is most hopeful. Fred Bigger once put it in 
admirable irony when he said that “the most efficient col- 
laboration is by a chameleon,”’ and as a matter of fact there 
are too many architects who want all the other participants 
in a job to appear as reflections of the architect rather than 
as masters of their own crafts and with ideas and knowl- 
edge of their own. The Committee on Allied Arts has em- 
barked on a voyage of discovery, with better architecture 
as the goal, and although the captain may be an architect, 
the ship's course will not be laid down wholly by his dic- 
tum but by the knowledge of those vast unexplored islands 
of craftsmanship that will be laid before him by his com- 
panions on the voyage. I call it a fascinating adventure 
and I prophesy that under Mr. LaFarge’s guidance, the new 
maps and charts will disclose untold possibilities for happy 
and beneficial collaboration. 

Of External Activities not much can be recorded at pres- 
ent. Undoubtedly the Board will formulate the result of 
its year’s work at the coming Convention and ask for a 
discussion and a vote. It can be said that Mr. Edwin H. 
Brown appeared before the Executive Committee and pro- 
duced evidence such as removed all doubts as to Institute 
responsibility for the Small House Service Bureau. The 
question has been investigated by two legal firms and their 
opinions do not differ: The Institute is in no way legally 
responsible. Mr. Brown's evidence was presented with 
great lucidity and his submitted statements of the financial 
history of the Bureau and its subsidiaries, were clear and 
concise. I do not see but what they put an end to the con- 
troversy as far as these questions are concerned. Whether 
there is a moral issue raised in the phrase ‘‘Controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects,’’ as publicly used by 
the Bureau, is a matter that seems still to be determined. 


* * * 


In writing such a record as this, one has to beware of 
adjectives, but the discussion of the ‘‘Canons of Ethics’’ 
was to me one of the most encouraging things that ever hap- 
pened in a Board meeting. After the proposed revision of 
the Canons had been read, every man in the room seemed 
to have experienced the same wish,—*‘Can we not get rid 
of that childish stuff? Must we bare the method of house- 
breaking architects in this manner?’’ Thus the discussion 
turned at once upon the possibility of dispensing with the 
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Circular of Advice and the Canons of Ethics,—of proceed- 
ing by affirmation rather than by negation, which is of 
course a difficult change to make. Men who have walked 
on crutches do not quickly learn to walk alone. Men who 
live by statutory laws ultimately lose the sense of right- 
ness and wrongness. 

But suppose that when a member was inducted into the 
Institute, the simple ceremony made it plain to him that 
‘the profession of architecture is policed only by those who 
practice it,’’ or words to that effect. Suppose that instead 
of relying upon the theory of crime and punishment, reliance 
was left to individual honor. The question goes to the 
very roots of every form of social organization. Shall we 
rely upon honor or upon law? It is upon law that we have 
tried to build. Of laws we have no limit. They flood and 
engulf us. But, in the meantime, where goes individual 
honor? It is a grave question. 

There are men in the Institute who believe in larger and 
better slot machines, into which they will drop their dues 
and get more jobs,—in bigger and finer laws, by which they 
will punish more effectively,—but there are others who see 
the Canons of Ethics as childish crutches, the effect of 
which is to lower rather than to raise the general average 
of professional honor. It is asserted, of course, that we 
must have laws for childish souls. Perhaps we must, but 
there is a class of citizens who are steadily coming to be- 
lieve in more and better Tea Parties, and their belief has 
great attractions for me. 

Yet the fact remains, I think, that we live in an age 
when more and more dependence is placed upon outside 
agencies to influence the individual. Less and less, it seems 
to me, do we lay stress upon the realization of our own 
sense of truth and justice, our own tense struggle as between 
doing the right and wrong thing. We look outside our- 
selves rather than within ourselves and that means the slow 
atrophy of moral integrity,—which is all that we can pos- 
sess,—that acute sense of rightness or wrongness as deter- 
mined by the circumstances and the knowledge in our 
possession. 

Somehow or other it seems as though there should be 
found, by affirmation, a statement of professional obliga- 
tion,—a statement that would turn men’s minds in upon 
their own moral sensitiveness rather than outward upon 
some statute or specific set of negations,—a statement that 
would hark back to those lines in “‘Paracelsus’’: 


“Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate' er you may believe. 
.... And to KNOW 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 


I have often thought that all our legislative bodies ought 
to be forbidden to pass any more laws until they had re- 
pealed the laws now on the books until only ten were left, 
and after that they should enact no law without repealing 
another. Thus the number of laws could never be more 
than ten, and every ten years these should be reduced by 
one until we got rid of laws altogether. Personal honor 
might then rise to great heights instead of being driven 
into anaemia by the increasing passion for defining crime 
and its punishment. 
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Why not make a beginning in the Institute by erasing 
one Canon a year until they are all gone! 

I suggested the idea to a number of members during a 
recent journey but as I chanced to fall in with several who 
were greatly incensed at what they considered gross breaches 
of professional conduct on the part of certain of their pro- 
fessional brethren, opinions seemed to concur in support 
of at }.st one Canon under which a man could be sum- 
marily © ~icked out."’ I pointed out, on the other hand, 
that the situation was merely another indication of the 
failure of the legal negation as a restraint, and that perhaps 
there were better things to be done than to define crime 
and then make a punishment that would fit. 

There were several men who warmly supported the idea 
of a Codeless Institute, and it was several times remarked 
that inasmuch as a Code of Ethics was now one of the 
cheapest things going in organizational life, there might 
be a great advantage to some body that would have the 
courage to announce that its members were the only police- 
men on the job,—that they attended to their own honor 
and to no other,—and that there were no courts. 


* * * 


The New York Chapter is trying an experiment the crux 
of which is revealed in the following excerpts from a letter 
which has just been addressed to every member of the 
Chapter by its Committee on Education: 


1 March, 1927 


“The responsibility of the practicing architect toward 
his drafting staff is generally fully recognized, and the 
average attitude of encouragement most creditable. 

“There is, however, in all offices the constant tendency, 
produced by pressure of work, to hold the men so closely 
to the production of drawings that we believe we can dis- 
cern the growth of a generation of designers and detailers 
who are losing all contact with the materials of architec- 
tural construction, and with the arts and crafts which pre- 
pare them for use in our buildings. We have particular 
reference to the artistic aspect of our work, for we realize 
that the structural and mechanical aspects are most often 
handled by men who actually superintend at least a portion 
of their work in the field and so maintain contact with 
the realities of production. The ignorance of the average 
draftsman of such operations as the sawing, planing and 
polishing of stone and marble; the modeling and casting 
of bronze; or the forging of iron is abysmal, and is ex- 
pressed in many an expensive detail drawing. 

“Will you not resolve to arrange for the entire drafting 
force working on a building to visit, at least once during 
the course of the job, all the shops such as cut stone, terra 
cotta, marble and mosaic, decorative plastering, modeling 
and sculpture, bronze and ironwork, woodworking, decor- 
ative and mural painting, furniture and draperies, where 
work is being executed for that operation, when these shops 
are within a reasonable radius of travel? 

‘In order to secure a definite start on this program, the 
Committee is now securing the cooperation of a selected 
list of shops and studios, within convenient reach of the 
office, all representing high standards of artistic achieve- 
ment, where members of the architects’ staffs would be 
welcome visitors.” 


C. H. W. 
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From Our Book Shelf 


About France’ 


That American architecture has owed much to France is 
too generally recognized to need discussion or proof. It 
is interesting, however, to contemplate some of the ways 
in which we have drawn our inspiration from the Gallic 
source. From time to time, under the compelling influence 
of some forceful individual, we have attempted to revive 
on this side of the Atlantic, traditions that have been obso- 
lete among the French for centuries. Thus we have had 
those purely archaeological creations such as the Roman- 
esque churches of H. H. Richardson and the Francois I* 
chateaux of Richard M. Hunt. Marvels of scholarship and 
research though they be, they never become an integral 
part of the American scene, whether it be laid in Boston 
or Asheville, and like most hybrids they are inherently 
sterile and without abiding influence upon the later char- 
acter of our national architecture. 

Of more permanent and salutary effect has been the train- 
ing of our architects both by French masters in this country 
and at the Ecole,—a training stressing the rational solution 
of every problem, rather than the forced adaptation of the 
problem to some admired precedent, thus proceeding in the 
development of the project with logical analysis, unham- 
pered by undue preoccupation with the so-called historic 
styles, relying on those fundamentals of design such as pro- 
portion, rhythm, balance, contrast, etc., to give the com- 
position that distinction and character which are essential 
to all style. This analytical and rational approach to the 
creation of architecture has won its most conspicuous suc- 
cesses in the field of public and commercial building, but 
even in our educational, religious and domestic architec- 
ture, where determining ideas and associations have a 
greater emotional content, its sound reasonableness has 
protected us from much that is bizarre and maudlin. 

Thus safeguarded all might still be well in our domestic 
architecture if we were content to confine ourselves to the 
natural development of certain regional and indigenous tra- 
ditions but this we are seldom allowed todo. The printing 
press has been from time immemorial the evil genius of 
architecture, ever tempting both client and architect to for- 
sake the well-tried customs of their fathers and follow some 
half-understood and outlandish manner of building. In 
by-gone times the frequency of these phases of foreign im- 
portation was distributed over longer periods of time; there 
was thus a chance for a certain amount of assimilation be- 
tween occurrences; but with modern mechanical perfection 
of printing and photo-engraving and the host of able 
scribes going up and down the earth exploiting the archi- 
tecture of every known people and time, there is little op- 
portunity of incorporating all these discordant and con- 
flicting contributions into the general body of our mode of 
expression. Recently large areas of our country have been 
afflicted with an epidemic of Spanish Renaissance, ranging 
from Plateresque to Churrigueresque in its virulency, though 
in most instances there is no historic background justifying 
the selection of this manner more than an hundred others 
equally exotic, save for the fact that there is a wealth of 
printed documents on this style readily available. We are 


1Small Manor Houses and Farmsteads in France. By Harold Donaldson Eberlain and 
Roger Wearne Ramsdell. Introduction by Leigh French, Jr. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


told by ambitious publishers that Peruvian Architecture 
will soon be regarded as something very smart and novel, 
and that Inca temples will shortly replace Andalusian 
haciendas in progressive circles. 

In recent years we have noticed very excellent suburban 
work in the manner of the less pretentious chateaux. A 
Pennsylvania farmhouse becomes a Norman Manor, and is 
a success not because it is faithful to historic prototypes, 
but because its designers had instinctive good taste and 
have mastered the subtleties as well as the fundamentals of 
composition. On the whole it would seem likely that this 
Norman type of dwelling is one of the reflexes of the great 
war and will cease after we are well out of this period. 

So we cannot share in the enthusiasm of the authors of 
the present work that the material presented is a valuable 
source for exploitation in this country. If too widely popu- 
larized we would soon have our suburbs bristling with round 
towers and steep roofs built of the flimsiest materials that 
speculative building can supply, and carried out only after 
resorting to innumerable tricks of construction. However, 
it cannot be denied that such a work as this might become 
a treasury of inspiration if used with discretion ane not as 
a source of meretricious plagiarisms. Its chief merit lies in 
exemplifying the essential value of direct and simple con- 
struction, almost entirely nude of all forms of ornament. 
Great charm is attained by the proportions of the masses, 
by the contrast of voids to solids, and by the contrasting 
of materials of different textures and colors. Dignity and 
form are achieved by the disposition of the several major 
elements in accordance with definite and well-established 
plans based on the nature of the terrain or the use of the 
parts rather than upon arbitrary and rigid symmetry. 

The regions represented are Normandy and Brittany, 
Picardy, Touraine and the Orléannais, Burgundy, Provence. 
With the wealth of material available in France we would 
have been more grateful if the authors had limited this 
volume to northern France and made it more nearly a 
definitive work. Nothing could be more interesting than 
the photographs and the charming pencil drawings, by an 
anonymous artist, of the manor houses of Picardy, and the 
same may be said of those of Burgundy which are illus- 
trated by equally facile drawings by J. MacGilchrist. Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, except for the Manoir Jestin illustrated 
by Joseph P. Simms, have been accorded very inadequate 
showing; the same may be said of Touraine and the Orléan- 
nais where the well-known House of Diane de Poitiers at 
Orléans and the almost equally well-known Maison de 
Dunois at Beaugency are accorded considerable space though 
they have not the fresh interest of ‘‘discoveries’’ possessed 
by most of the other examples. Provence is skimmed over 
with one manor and a farmstead near Aix. 

In the text we are given a general consideration of the 
past and present condition of French Manors and Farm- 
steads, followed by an interesting historical sketch of the 
development of French gardens and gardening. This is 
succeeded by a chapter on Furnishing and Decoration of 
the Houses which misses its mark because of its lack of 
adequate illustration, as only the interiors of the Chateau 
Missery are given and these show but a few of the pieces 
referred to. 

Preceding each regional group is a chapter in which is 
described each chateau, manor or farm, but as many of these 
resemble each other in general type much repetition becomes 
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FROM OUR BOOK SHELF 


inevitable and makes continuous reading a bit boring. But 
it is not the text nor the completeness of the manner in 
which the field has been covered; rather is it the fascina- 
tion of the material presented which pleases. There is 
page after page of virile, organic buildings which are a 
sheer delight in their integrity of structural expression. 
Here is sobriety without austerity, nobility without hauteur, 
all that was genuine and enduring and human of the Ancien 
Régime. ALBERT SrMoNs 


A Critical Creed 


ONSIDERING what elusive things truths are by their 
very nature, it is small wonder that most of us must be 
content to possess but one or two of them at a time. Many 
a man, indeed, has set up for a prophet on the strength of 
a small piece of one. Particularly in so difficult a matter 
as this art of ours, we need feel no shame if a lifetime of 
effort brings us to a knowledge of only a few of its laws. 
At the same time we must be on our guard lest our enthus- 
iasm for the truths which we are lucky enough to recog- 
nize lead us into the folly of believing that these are the 
only truths that matter. 

The book' which we are considering undertakes to fur- 
nish us with a ‘“‘canon of criticism,’’ stated ‘‘in terms of 
intellect’’ rather than as *‘a matter of ‘taste’ or ‘feeling,’ ’’ 
by which “‘anyone possessing intelligence’ can fit himself 
to pass on the merits of architectural compositions. The 
author suggests the expediency of adopting it on the ground 
that otherwise “‘architects have no means of convincing the 
public that engineers . . . are not equally competent to 
cast buildings in an appropriate mould’’; also that “‘its 
acceptance would give to the public a degree of control 
over architectural developments which it has never yet 
exercised.”’ 

This canon is set forth in three principles, and one taboo, 
which, briefly stated, are as follows: things must never be 
twins; extremities must always be emphasized; like things 
must be alike and different things distinguished. The taboo 
is like unto the first principle. These commandments are 
few and simple compared with the other codes that the 
inveterate human tendency to Dewey-decimalize its men- 
tal processes has set up in the past. 

Ruskin, you will recall, preached seven of these water- 
tight compartments: The Lamp of Faith; The Lamp of 
Hope—the deuce knows what—and all such canons are 
equally valuable, equally worthless, and equally dangerous. 
They are valuable because they almost always do contain 
some kernel of truth that, if applied cautiously and with 
grave deliberation, may help us, to some extent, in form- 
ing our judgments. They are worthless because the truths 
they express are never of the very highest order of import- 
ance nor are they ever to be accepted without important 
qualifications. They can and must be violated continually 
with impunity when their observance conflicts with the 
recognition of other truths of greater moment. They are 
dangerous because they tend directly to focus the mind on 
trivialities and to encourage the presumptuous fallacy that 
art can be grasped in six easy lessons. 

Under the heading ‘‘The Canon of Number’’ the author 
points out very sensibly that a composition of two similar 
masses is generally undesirable. (In his own words, it is 
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“‘an atrocity’’ and ‘‘an abortion."’) Applying this princi- 
ple concretely, he anathematizes the Springfield Municipal 
Group, or rather, not satisfied to condemn it, he shows (to 
the merriment of the gods) how it should have been done. 
He next applies the same little two-foot rule to Notre 
Dame, in Paris, and of course finds that it is in conflict 
with the dogma. He does not, however, quite go the 
length of banning it, but hesitantly gives it absolution on 
the ground that in it “‘unity has been satisfactorily achieved 
by very subtle means,"’ the word “‘subtle’’ here meaning, 
I take it, simply “‘hard to explain,’’ and that is the precise 
difficulty with all such categories. They explain only the 
obvious; the knotty problems remain unsolved. 

It is easy enough to see how mediocre men get mediocre 
results; they follow ‘‘canons of criticism’’ and ‘‘principles 
of design.’” But when it comes to great men and their great 
works; when we find them blandly ignoring all the canons 
and principles and (in some way that is hard to explain) 
being right in doing so, it helps very little to be told they 
are being “‘subtle."" We could gladly dispense with the 
principle to learn more about the subtlety. In short a 
knowledge of these principles, or of ten times as many 
twenty times as important would not necessarily equip a 
layman to pass summary judgment in matters of design. 

Nevertheless I should as little deny that the book is 
worth respectful reading, because its author seems to take 
his canon over-seriously, as I would attack ‘‘Seven Lamps"’ 
because a greater critic fell into the same error. And for 
the sake of the truths it contains I shall keep it by me, 
placing it—not certainly on the shelf with ‘‘Sleeping 
Beauty,’’ nor with ‘‘Relation in Art,’’ nor even, I think, 
with “Creative Criticism’’—Ah! Just the place! Here, in 
this other case, between “‘Dynamic Symmetry"’ and ‘‘The 
Outline of Art.”’ F. P. S. 


New Books 


Guimpses OF Our Nationat Monuments. Government 
Printing office. A booklet of 74 pages with illustrations 
showing land and park tracts purchased by the Govern- 
ment for preservation, including those in the United States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. 

EnGuisH DecoraTivE PLasTERWORK OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By M. Jourdain. With over a hundred illustrations and 
drawings. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

An Ovtuine History of ARCHITECTURE OF THE BritisH 
Istes. Illustrated with 75 plates of drawings, sketches and 
photographs. By P. L. Dickinson. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Tue Spanish House ror America. About 150 pages in 
length, illustrated with photographs and plans. By Rex- 
fird Newcomb. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

ManuatTan, THe Maaicat Istanp, by Ben J. Lubschez, 
is to be published this month by the Press of the American 
Institute of Architects, Inc. The volume will contain 108 
photographs by Mr. Lubschez, with descriptive notes quite 
as charming and interesting as the pictures. Readers of 
the Journat are well acquainted with Mr. Lubschez’s 
photography, and the book about to be published will not 
only meet the desire of many for a collection of Mr, 
Lubschez’s pictures in book form, but will make the first 
really distinctive pictorial presentation of New York. The 
frontispiece of the book is reprinted as the frontispiece of 
this issue of the JourNat. 
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An Arts Council for New York 


An Arts Council has been organized in New York City 
for the purpose of affording information, co-operation, and 
service in the promotion of a better public understanding 
of the arts of design, drama, and music. It proposes exhi- 
bitions and lectures, and whatever means may present them- 
selves as useful in encouraging discussion and appreciation. 


Travel—Study 


Mr. Paul Valenti announces the program for the second 
session of his ‘““Summer School and Tour of Instruction.”’ 
Sailing from New York on 18 June the party will return 
thereto on 20 September. The trip is practically under the 
auspices of the Italian government since no other country 
will be visited. Complete information may be had from 
Professor Valenti, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Competitions 


Competitors for the Civic Center for the City of Birming- 
ham, England, can receive copies of Qurstions By Com- 
PETITORS AND Answers by applying to Charles Butler, 
Chairman, Committee on Competitions of the American 
Institute of Architects, 56 West 45th Street, New York 
City. Eight copies are available. 


Institute Business 


Nomination of Officers 


Mr. Victor Mindeleff has been nominated for Regional 
Director of the Fourth District by the members of the Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Florida Chapters. 


1 April, 1927. 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 

The names of the following applicants may come before 
the Board of Directors or its Executive Committee for action 
on their admission to the Institute and, if elected, the appli- 
cants will be assigned to the Chapters indicated: 

CentraL New York Cuaprer: Verne S. Swan. 

Erte Cuapter: William W. Meyers. 

Froripa Cuapter: John Stafford White. 

Inp1ANA Cuapter: Karl D. Norris. 

Iowa Cuaprer: Amos B. Emery. 

Kansas City Cuaprer: Walter A. Besecke, Victor J. De Foe, 

Alice Walton. 

New York Cuapter: H. J. Reed Barrett. 

Nortu Texas Cuaprer: Edgar G. Shelton. 

NortHERN CairorniA Cuaprter: J. Kendall Masten, Wil- 
bur D. Peugh, Ralph Wyckoff, Wm. Raymond Yelland. 

PittspurGH Carrer: Albert F. Link. 

Soutn Texas Cuapter: Victor E. Johnson. 

SouTHERN CairorniA Cuapter: Ralph C. Flewelling, Don- 
ald D. McMurray, Harrison B. Traver. 

Wasuincton, D. C., Cuaprer: Walcott Clarke Waggaman. 

You are invited, as directed in the By-Laws, to send privi- 
lieged communications before 30 April, 1927, on the eligi- 
bility of the candidates, for the information and guidance 
of the Members of the Board of Directors in their final bal- 
lot. No applicant will be finally passed upon should any 


Chapter request within the thirty-day period an extension 
of time for purpose of investigation. 
Frank C. Batpwin, Secretary. 


Committee Work 


In the last report the hope was held out that members 
of the Institute would be called into conference before the 
final plan of the Pennsylvania Avenue Triangle at Wash- 
ington is decided. This hope was apparently well founded 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, through Assistant Secre- 
tary Dewey, has already taken steps and has made certain 
requests which are in the hands of President Medary. 

The Chairman has no information on the Jones-Wyant 
Bill for the formation of a Department of Public Works. 
This has seemed too remote and complicated for considera- 
during this short session. 

The bill presented by Senator Shipstead for the exercise 
of Government control of lots and lands overlooking public 
parkways in the District of Columbia, has had its hearing 
in Committee and the amount of interest and agreement 
developed was very gratifying to those who are interested 
in the passage of the bill. 

Another bill has been proposed for the purchase of the 
Hay-Adams site by the District of Columbia for the pur- 
pose of a branch library. The building would be small and 
bring about a very satisfactory balance of mass with St. 
John’s Church on the other corner of 16th St. 

It is not easy to point out accomplishment but your 
chairman feels warranted in stating that the Institute has 
gained ground in its offered position of advising the Treas- 
ury Department towards the solution of its problems. These 
problems are large. No building program has ever been 
entered upon that includes larger or more difficult elements 
and the country is to be congratulated that progress has 
not been so rapid that mistakes have been made. 

ABRAM GaRFIELD, 
Chairman. 
Contracts 


The Committee on Contracts, Thomas E. Snook, Chair- 
man, has reported to the Executive Committee with regard 
to a revised form of Agreement Between Owner and Archi- 
tect on the Fee Plus Cost System. The Committee found 
that the only changes necessary are those to make the docu- 
ment comform to the previously revised Agreement on the 
Percentage Basis. Also, it found no necessity for changing 
the accompanying circular of information which is sent out 
with the Owner-Architect Agreement on the Fee Plus Cost 
System. The purpose of this notice is to advise that the 
Executive Committee has given its formal approval to the 
document, which will appear as a Second Edition, Copy- 
righted in 1927. Hereafter all orders for the document will 
be filled with the new edition. 

Frank C. Batpwin, Secretary. 


Producers’ Council 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of The Producers’ Council 
(formerly The Producers’ Research Council) affiliated with 
the American Institute of Architects, will be held at the 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 10 May, 1927. 

All members of the Institute are cordially invited to be 
present at all meetings of the Council. 
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